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New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Associatioi 

Founded  1853  Incorporated  18^ 

i 

Membership  28,000  t 

AMociation  Headquarter* 

307  Stacy>Trent 
Trenton,  New  Jeraey 

Objects 

Article  II  of  Constitution,  "This  Association  is  established  to  promote  the  educatieei 
interesh  of  the  State;  to  secure  and  maintain  for  the  ofRce  of  teaching  its  true  rank  amol 
the  professions;  to  promote  and  guard  the  interests  of  public  and  State  school  teocha 
by  means  of  instruction,  conference  and  united  action." 

OKicers-1934-1935 

FRANK  G.  FICKELL . Pretidenf . MONTCLAIR 

CHESTER  F.  OGDEN . Past  Pretident . CLIFTON 

LEON  N.  NEULEN . Rr»l  Vice  President . CAMDEN 

ELLA  J.  HAMILTON . Second  Vice  President . ATLANTIC  CITY 

CATHARINE  M.ZISGEN . Treasurer . TRENTON 

SOLOMON  C.  STRONG . Secretary . . . WEST  ORANGE 

SARAH  O.  WHITLOCK. . Railroad  Secretary . NEW  RRUNSWICK 

Executive  Committee 

The  OfReert  and 

MATTIE  S.  DOREMUS  (1435) . . PATERSON 

WILLIAM  R.  WARD  (1935) . . . . . TRENTON 

MARY  D.  lARNES  (1935) . . . ELIZAKTH 

WINTON  J.  WHITE  (1934) . . . ENGLEWOOD 

WILLIAM  L  HDLER  (1934) . . . . . AUDUION 

JULIET  M.  ROCHE  (1934) . JERSEY  CITY 

W.  lURTON  PATRICK  (eicofRcio) . . ...  ORANGE 


Every  Teacher  In  New  Jersey  a  Member  of 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association 


LARGEST  HOTEL  ON  THE  BOARDWALK 

^he  AMBASSADOR 

(Atlantic  Gity 


The  Management  of  The  AMBASSADOR 
deeply  appreciates  the  patronage  and  good¬ 
will  of  the  members  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers'  Association. 

Whenever  you  are  in  our  city^  we  want  you 
to  make  The  AMBASSADOR  your  home 
whether  your  visit  is  just  for  the  day  or 
longer  and  make  use  of  all  those  facilities 
which  we  have  for  your  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience. 


ennis, 

AnAMT/cCirr 

For  complete  relaxation  and.  a 
genuine  good  time  there  is  no 
place  like  the  Hotel  Dennis. 

Plan  to  spend  as  many  week-ends 
with  us  as  possible  during  the 
delightful  winter  season. 

The  bracing  sea  air  will  serve 
as  a  real  tonic. 

Ice  Skating  and  Championship 
Ice  Hockey  Games  at  the  Audi¬ 
torium  nearby. 

Walter  J.  Buzby,  Inc. 


Single  Roonu  With  Bath 
$2.?0.  $3.00  6?  $4.00  Per  Day 
Double  Rooms  With  Bath 
$4.00,  $4.90,  $5.00  H  $6.00  Per  Day 

DINING  ROOM,  TAP  ROOM 
AND  COFFEE  SHOPPE 


NOW  A  Robert  R.  Meyer  Hotel 
Oeoife  L.  Onx^er,  Manager 


WHAT  DO  YOU  LOOK  FOR 
in  INCOME  PROTECTION? 

The  promise  of  huge  benefits  for  situations  which  rarely  arise — 
or  adequate  benefits  for  the  everyday  disabilities?  The  latter  is 
what  you  get  in  E.B.A.  .  .  .  the  all-teacher  Association. 

Note  the  completeness  of  the  E.B.A.  plan  .  .  .  and  the  absence 
of  vacation-time  restrictions.  It  pays  you  weekly  benefits  for 
ALL  DISEASES— ALL  ACCIDENTS— ALL  PERSONAL 
QUARANTINE 

During  school  term  or  vacation! 

Only  one  winter-time  benefit  not  paid  in  vacation,  i.  e.  non¬ 
confining  illness.  Protection  both  winter  and  summer  for  first 
week  of  illness  and  convalescence. 

Examine  this  plan  and  see  for  yourself  its  superior  advantages 
and  its  lower  cost.  Details  furnished  without  obligation. 

The  EDUCATORS  BENEFICIAL  ASSN. 

Home  Office:  Woolworth  Bldg.,  Lancaster,  Penna. 
Mr.  F.  R.  Thompson,  120  Auburn  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
Mr.  F.  C.  Toole,  1319  Alina  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


The  Stacy -Trent  Hotel 

Trbnton,  New  Jbesbt 
Trenton’i  Pinett  Hotel 
and  home  of  distinguished  guests 


Pacing  Stacy 
Part 

Delaware  River, 
State  Home 
Historic 
Colonial 
Barracks 
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II 


Our  Anniversary 

A 

1885  - 1935 

Fifty  years  of  meeting  and  anticipating  the  text¬ 
book  requirements  of  teachers  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 


D.  C.  HEATH  and  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

ATLANTA  SAN  FRANCISCO 

DALLAS  LONDON 


ForVfflrd  Looking  nunuCKtuKn  ^  upon  nMt 
Univanitics  to  make  impaftial  invcadgatiotia  of  their  producta. 
Result*  of  such  research  form  the  baaia  of  our  advertums.  What 
you  reed  over  our  signature  about  chearing  gum,  you  can  t^ieua. 
The  National  Aaaoriatiom  of  Chewing  Gum  Maniifintuteo. 


LIME  MOST 
LITTLE  BOVS 

IE’S  iNTEBESTED  MN  EVEBVTHiNG 

-and  that  is  why  the  scientific  story  of 
Teeth  and  their  importance  to  health  can 
be  made  a  very  enthralling  subject,  as 
also  the  fact  that  the  daily  chewing  of  gum 
exercises  the  gums,  making  teeth  healthy. 

Ask  your  dentist.  There  is  a  reason,  a 
time  and  a  place  for  Chewing  Gum. 

FOUR  FACTORS  THAT  HILP  TIITH  LAST  A  LIFITIMI 
ARIi  PROPIR  NUTRITION,  DINTIST'S  CARS,  PIR- 
SONAL  CARS  AND  PLINTT  OP  CHIWINO  IXIRCISI 


Just  Published 

Units  In 
World  History 

Development  of  Modern  Europe 

By  John  T.  Greenan 
and 

J.  Madison  Gathany 
Department  of  Social  Studies,  The  Hlffh  School, 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 

McGRAW'HILL  SERIES  IN  SOCIAL  AND 
COMMERCIAL  STUDIES 

710  pages,  55/2x8,  illustrated,  $1.96 

The  materials  of  world  history  organized  into 
19  understandable  units,  so  as  to  leave  with 
the  pupil  a  permanent  appreciation  of  how 
present'day  institutions  developed  out  of  the 
past.  Definite  emphasis  is  given  to  the  great 
institutions,  movements  and  trends  in  his' 
tory:  each  vital  institution  or  movement  be* 
ing  treated  as  a  separate  unit.  The  social 
and  economic  phases  of  history  are  stressed, 
although  political  events  are  kept  in  proper 
balance.  The  unusually  comprehensive 
teaching  devices  and  activity  programs  make 
possible  the  effective  use  of  the  laboratory 
method  of  instruction  without  the  necessity 
of  a  separate  workbook. 

This  text  presents  history  for  its  social  values 
— it  does  not  stress  history  for  history’s 
sake. 

Other  Volumes  in  the  McGraw-Hill 
Series  in  Social  and  Commercial 
Studies  are: — 

Young  and  Wright’s 

UNIFIED  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT.  $1.75 

Wallis  and  Wallis’s 
OUR  SOCIAL  WORLD 
An  Introduction  to  Social  Life  and  Social 
Problems,  $1.60 

Smith’s 

ECONOMICS 

An  Introduction  to  Fundamental  Problems,  $1.60 

Dillavou  and  Greiner’s 
BUSINESS  AND  LAW.  $1.40 

Greenan’s 

AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION  TODAY,  $0.80 


Write  for  further  informetkm 

McGRAW-HILL  BOOK  CO.,  Inc. 

330  West  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


OUR  calendar  repeats  itself  every  400  years 
In  each  of  these  4O0^ear  periods,  the  13th  of! 


the  month  comes  on  Friday  more  often  th^oc 
any  other  day  of  the  week. 


ELECTRIFICATION  in  the  United  State 
has  progressed  to  the  point  where  the  Americai 
people,  representing  7  per  cent  of  the  worlf! 
population,  use  as  much  electrical  energy  as  al! 
the  rest  of  the  world  combined.  Which  reminds 
us  that  Useful  Science  (Weed  and  Rexford)  t 
the  newest  contribution  in  the  field  of  genen' 
science  for  pupils  of  the  Junior  High  School  levd 
May  we  tell  you  all  about  this  series? 


ONE  year  ago  the  new  Burnham  and  Jad 
histories  for  Grades  J  to  8  appeared  (The  Bi-| 
GINNINGS  OF  OuR  CoUNTRY,  ThE  GrOWTH 
Our  Country,  and  America — Our  CountmV 
Our  own  Department  of  Vital  Statistics  has 
just  reported  that  had  we  been  able  to  use  ool; 
one  printing  press  for  these  books,  it  would  havtl 
had  to  run  twenty-four  hours  a  day  every  dat! 
since  publication  to  keep  up  with  the  demand. 


ABOUT  16,000,000  different  books  have  bets 
published  since  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Yet  the  world’s  largest  library,  in  Parii,|lep 
does  not  own  one  quarter  of  them. 


LATEST  Winston  books  for  school  librarier 
My  Poetry  Book  (^2.50),  an  anthology  tint' 
has  many  unique  features — a  greater  proportiotftep 
of  copyrighted  poems  than  any  other  anthology, r 
complete  poems  rather  than  mere  selection, 
poetry  that  children  love,  a  glossary  of  unusual}^  h 
words,  and  beautiful  illustrations  by  Will 
Pogany,  best  loved  illustrator  of  children 
books;  Ho-ming,  Girl  of  New  China  ($2.00), 
by  Elizabeth  Foreman  Lewis,  whose  book 
Young  Fu  (#2.50)  won  the  Newbery  Medal 


DESPITE  the  existence  of  man  on  bod 
hemispheres  for  thousands  of  years,  there  waij 
not  a  single  basic  food  plant  or  domesticated 
animal — except  the  dog — that  was  common 
the  two  hemispheres  before  1492. 


3  you.  Have  you  seen  the  new  Winstonfcjj 
V-UAY?  This  ingenious  device  maktir 


FREE  to 

WORD-A-UAir  1  ms  ingenious 
it  fun  to  add  a  new  word  every  day  to  yw] 
vocabulary.  It’s  ideal,  too,  for  pupils  of  hif^' 
school  age.  A  copy  will  be  sent  to  you  free 
you  mention  this  magazine. 


The  JOHN  C.\ 


COMPANY 


WINSTON 

WINSTON  BLDG  —  •  —  PHIlADLLPHUPi 
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Editorial  Committee 

ETHEL  M.  DAVIE  STANLEY  H.  ROLFE,  Chairman 

Atlantic  Qty  Newark 

IALPH  LOOMIS  VINCENT  GEIGER.  Vice-Chairman 
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Managing  Editor 
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Common  sense 

in 

HEALTH  EDUCATION 

proposes:  . 


...  A  health  program  of  in¬ 
formation  and  activities  for 
the  promotion  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  good  health  .  .  . 


Health  Knowledge 

that  establishes 

Health  Habits 


NEW!  The  CHARTERS  -  SMILEY  -  STRAN( 

.  .  •  •  HEALTH  and  CROWTI 


Intermediate  and 
Advanced  Units 
have  already  been 

STATE-ADOPTED 


OREGON 


The  authors: 

W.  W.  Charters,  Ph.D. 
Ohio  State  University 


Dean  F.  Smiley,  M.D. 
Cornell  University 


Ruth  Strang,  Ph.D. 
Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


is  built  on  the  sane  conviction  that  real  heatti 
instruction,  to  be  effective,  must  estabiul 
health  habits;  that  every  point  of  instructia 
on  the  subject  of  health  must  enable  the  chi 
to  translate  what  he  has  learned  into  actio 
ties  that  will  promote  and  maintain  heaHk 
Since  consciously  achieved  health  requires  i 
liberal  background  of  physiology  and  anatomj 
these  facts  are  introduced,  but  only  as  bad^ 
grounds. 

The  series  covers  instruction  in  the  eb 
mentary,  intermediate,  and  advanced  grades 
from  the  third  through  the  eighth. 


For  January  puWcatUtn 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


60  Fifth  An. 
New  York 
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Report 


ON 


Salary  Reductions  and  Restorations 


IN 


New  Jersey 

Prepared  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers*  Association 
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iK  order  to  ascertain  current  trends  in 
lechers’  salaries  in  New  Jersey,  the  Wel- 
Committee  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
ers’  Association,  in  December,  1934, 
a  brief  questionnaire  to  all  superin- 
lents  of  schools,  supervising  principals, 
county  superintendents, 
e  data  gathered  covers  222  districts  out 
the  547  school  districts  of  the  State.  It 
however,  cover  most  of  the  larger  dis- 
nicts.  and  is  a  fair  guide  to  the  conditions 
under  which  most  of  the  teachers  in  the 
State  now  work. 


The  questions  were  simple  and  easily  an¬ 
swered.  They  were: 

1.  What  percentage  reductions  or  de¬ 
ductions  have  been  made  in  base  salaries 
in  your  district? 

2.  Has  any  percentage  been  restored 
this  year  or  previously?  What? 

3.  Is  your  district  planning  to  restore 
any  portion  of  your  salary  reductions  during 
the  next  school  year  ? 

4.  If  so,  what  percentage? 

The  following  tabulations  summarize  the 
information  gathered : 


PERCENTAGE  REDUCTIONS  OR  DEDUCTIONS 
IN  BASE  SALARIES 


No  Reductions 

15 


5-9% 

31 


10-14% 

111 


Reductions 
15-19%  20% 

36  22 


Over  20% 

7 


PERCENTAGE  RESTORED  THIS  YEAR  OR  PREVIOUSLY 

*  No  Reductions  Restoration  No  Restoration 

1-5%  6-14%  15%  Or  More 

15  11  8  3  185 

(Six  of  the  restorations  reported  were  complete  restorations  of  reductions 
previously  tnade.) 

SALARY  RESTORATIONS  PLANNED  FOR  NEXT  SCHOOL  YEAR 

No  Reductions  Restorations  Planned  Not  Planned 

Now  Effective  Assured  Likely  Under  Consid¬ 
eration 

21  6  17  53  125 


From  these  tabulations  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  contained  in  the  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tionnaires,  the  following  facts  seem  clear. 

Fifteen  New  Jersey  districts  out  of  the 
222  covered  in  the  tabulation  did  not  make 


percentage  reductions  in  salaries  during  the 
depression.  In  one  of  these  15,  however, 
the  salary  schedule  was  suspended,  and  in 
another  the  teaching  staff  was  reduced  from 
64  to  52. 
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One-half  (111)  of  the  districts  reporting 
(222)  show  reductions  of  10  to  14%. 

The  extreme  reductions  in  the  State  would 
appear  to  be  in  Lambertville,  where  teachers 
lose  25%  of  the  first  $500,  30%  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  $500,  50%  of  the  third  $500,  and  75% 
of  anything  over  $1,500.  Thus  a  teacher 
whose  monthly  salary  should  be  $150  actu¬ 
ally  is  paid  $97.50,  and  a  teacher  whose  the¬ 
oretical  salary  is  $200  a  month  gets  $1 10. 

Out  of  207  districts  which  had  reduced 
salaries,  six  have  made  full  restoration,  and 
16  have  made  partial  restoration,  while  185 
have  made  none  at  all.  The  amounts  re¬ 
stored  ranged  from  15%  in  Camden  to  1.2% 
in  Metuchen. 

Out  of  201  districts  where  reductions  are 
now  effective,  some  restoration  seems  as¬ 
sured  in  six  districts,  likely  in  seventeen, 
and  the  subject  is  receiving  some  discussion 
in  fifty-three  others. 

The  general  conclusion  is  that  there  is  a 
significant,  though  not  a  great,  trend 
throughout  the  State  to  restore  salaries 
where  possible.  In  few  cases  did  the  replies 
to  the  questionnaire  indicate  any  unwilling¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  boards  of  education 
to  restore  salaries;  most  of  the  officials  re¬ 
porting  felt  that  the  boards  would  do  so 
if  able. 

Several  mentioned  the  desirability  of  se¬ 
curing  the  legal  right  to  increase  salaries 
through  amendment  of  the  existing  restric¬ 
tions. 


INVITE  TEACHER  GROUK^ 
TO  USE  FIELD  SECRETARV 


Local  and  county  teachers’  organ!  zatkniJ 
throughout  the  State  are  urged  to  mal  ■ 


every  possible  use  of  the  Field  Secretar- 
either  in  attacking  their  local  problems  c 
in  keeping  them  informed  of  and  familL, 
with  the  Association’s  activities  and  polidel 
In  creating  the  position  the  Executive  Car  ' 
mittee  had  in  mind  someone  who  would 
available  on  call  by  the  professional  grouty* 
in  the  State,  as  well  as  to  relieve  ^ 
President  and  other  officers  of  much  tiia|  ^ 
consuming  detail.  :  ^ 

Through  the  Field  Secretary,  also,  tir!j  * 
Association  hopes  to  develop  in  each  cousiti  • 
some  mechanism  for  getting  news  of  Ase  j  • 
ciation  activities  directly  to  the  AssociaHr-|  ^ 
members,  some  way  of  insuring  the  qtiif-  ' 
spread  of  news  when  that  is  needed,  ar-i  ' 
finally  some  way  of  turning  the  thinkipi 
of  the  citizens  in  the  county  to  edtu'atr-^ 
problems  as  they  arise. 

It  should  be  clear  that  both  the  positic: 
and  the  transfer  of  Laurence  B.  Johnsoi 
managing  editor  of  the  Review,  to  it  sit 
temporary.  These  arrangements  will  oolj 
be  continued  if  there  is  a  demand  for  than. 

In  the  meantime,  local  or  county  teachen' 
organizations  that  desire  the  services  of  Mr 
Johnson  may  address  their  requests  either 
to  Frank  G.  Pickell,  President  of  the  As^ 
ciation.  Board  of  Education,  Montclair,  ^ 
to  Mr.  Johnson,  New  Jersey  Educati-' 
Review,  605  Broad  Street,  Newark. 


New  Editorial  Board  Begins  to  Function 

The  newly  appointed  members  of  the  Edi¬ 
torial  Board  joined  their  more  experienced 
colleagues  in  a  session  of  the  Board  held  just 
before  this  issue  went  to  press.  The  new 
members  are  Ethel  M.  Davie,  Atlantic  City; 
Ralph  Loomis,  Jersey  City;  Dr.  John  R. 
Patterson,  Roselle. 

Vincent  Geiger,  West  Orange,  Vice  Chair¬ 
man,  presided  in  the  absence  of  Stanley  H. 
Rolfe,  Chairman.  Miss  Anne  E.  Yarring- 
ton,  a  re-appointee,  completes  the  Board. 


Teacher  Assistants’  Officers 
The  new  officers  of  the  Association  oi 
Teacher  Assistants  to  the  Principal  are: 
Olive  D.  Kohl,  Newark,  President;  Edm 
Ward,  Newark,  Vice  President;  Violet 
Platzer,  Newark,  Treasurer,  and  Beatrice 
Effros,  Newark,  Secretary. 

On  the  Board  of  Trustees  are:  Sadie  Lip- 
son,  East  Orange;  May  O.  Johnston,  New¬ 
ark;  Gertrude  Gehring,  Newark,  and  Mar¬ 
garet  V.  Keman,  Salem. 
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Wide  Range  of  Social  and  Educational  Topics 
.  To  Get  Attention  of  Superintendents 

Five  New  Jerseyans  On  Program  Of  Annual  N.E.A. 
Department  Of  Superintendence  Convention" 

At  Atlantic  City,  February  23-28 

Five  leaders  in  New  Jersey  education  will  Holcombe,  professor  of  government  at  Har- 
participate  in  the  work  of  the  sixty-fifth  vard;  President  Glenn  Frank  of  the  Uni¬ 
convention  of  the  Department  of  Superin-  versity  of  Wisconsin;  Charles  H.  Judd  of 
tendence  of  the  N.E.A.  to  be  held  at  Atlantic  the  University  of  Chicago;  Thomas  H. 
City  between  February  23  and  28.  Two  of  Briggs  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
them,  Frank  G.  Pickell,  Superintendent  of  versity;  Sidney  B.  Hall,  State  Superin- 
Schools  in  Montclair  and  President  of  the  tendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Virginia,  and 
State  Teachers’  Association,  and  Herbert  C.  George  F.  Zook,  Director  of  the  American 
Hunsaker,  Dean  of  Dana  College  in  New-  Council  on  Education.  Other  speakers, 
ark.  and  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com-  prominent  government  officials,  will  be 
mittee  of  the  New  Jersey  Citizens’  Commit-  added  to  the  list  later, 
tee  on  Education,  will  preside  over  study- 
discussion  groups. 

The  convention’s  general  program  will  get 
under  way  on  Sunday  afternoon,  February 
24,  with  the  evening’s  meeting  being  fea¬ 
tured  by  the  New  Jersey  All-State  High 
School  Orchestra.  In  addition  to  E.  L. 
link,  Kearny  Superintendent,  Ernest  .A. 

Harding,  .Assistant  State  Commissioner  of 
Education  and  John  H.  Bosshart,  Superin¬ 
tendent  at  South  Orange,  who  will  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  study-discussion  groups.  New 
Jersey  will  contribute  the  Westminster 
Choir  of  Princeton  to  the  program.  This 
choral  ensemble  returned  recently  from  a 
successful  tour  of  European  capitals. 

Convention  headquarters  will  be  found  in 
the  lobby  of  the  Ambassador  when  activities 
officially  begin  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday 
the  23rd  with  an  unusually  fine  exhibit  of 
school  equipment  and  supplies.  Headquar¬ 
ters  will  be  open  from  9  a.  m.  until  10  p.  m. 
throughout  the  convention. 

.A  disting;uished  list  of  speakers  for  the  The  yearbook  topic  What  Lies  Ahead  in 
meeting  will  include  President  Oberholtzer,  Government  will  draw  nation-wide  attention 
Charles  A.  Beard,  as  well  as  Director  A.  E.  at  its  panel  discussion.  United  States  Com- 
Morgan  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  missioner  of  Education  J.  W.  Studebaker 
Other  principal  speakers  are  Arthur  N.  will  moderate. 
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FORUM  TOPICS 

And  Their  Leaders 

The  Support  and  Control  of  Public 
Education  in  a  Democracy 

David  E.  Weglein,  Superintendent 
in  Baltimore 

Personnel  Problems  in  Educational 
Administration 

Carroll  R.  Read,  Superintendent 
in  Minneapolis 

Educational  Interpretation  Dealing 
With  Recent  Trends,  Practices  and 
Developments  Toward  a  New  Educa¬ 
tional  Program 

Ben  G.  Graham,  Superintendent 
in  South  Pasadena,  California 

The  Outlook  for  New  Educational 
Programs  With  Special  Emphasis  on 
Social-Economic  Phases 

A.  J.  Stoddard,  Superintendent 
in  Providence,  R.  I. 

Curriculum  Trends  and  Controversies 

H.  B.  Bruner,  Professor  of  Ekluca- 
tion.  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University 


The  Tercentenary  of  the  American  High 
School  will  be  celebrated  at  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  meeting  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Department  of  Secondary 
School  Principals. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  general 
session  will  be  the  report  of  the  1935  Year¬ 
book  Commission  on  Social  Change  and 
Exlucation.  The  controversial  nature  of  the 
yearbook,  implied  in  its  title,  will  be  ap¬ 
parent  on  the  convention  platform  when  its 
authors  meet  in  panel  debate  on  such  topics 
as  the  Relationship  of  the  Teaching  Pro¬ 
fession  to  Social  Policy,  Individualistic 
versus  Collective  Social  Planning,  Changing 
Ethical  Standards,  and  Technological 
Changes  Ahead. 


President  Oberholtzer’s  convention  plans 
emphasize  the  current  swing  in  convention 
practice  to  the  participation  in  discussion  of 
all  delegates.  The  plan  will  be  extended  to 
include  the  Monday  and  Wednesday  forum- 
discussion  groups  as  well  as  the  open  forums 
scheduled  to  follow  the  panel  debates  on  tht 
yearbook.  On  Tuesday  there  will  be  study- 
discussion  groups  organized  on  the  basis  of  n 
interests  aroused  in  the  forum  groups  of  the  I 
day  before.  For  forum-group  topics  see  the 
box  insert  in  this  article. 

This  program  of  discussions  has  been  ar-  j 
ranged  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  usual  t( 
sectional  meetings  held  by  the  48  depart-  i 
ments  and  organizations  at  the  time  of  the  i 
convention.  Each  departmental  leader  has  f 
arranged  a  program  based  on  his  most  vital  j 
current  problem.  , 

Wednesday,  February  27,  has  been  set  | 
aside  as  Principals’  and  Supervisors’  Day  i 
and  speakers  on  this  program  will  also  face  ! 
each  other  in  panel  formation. 

School  publicity  will  be  the  subject  of  two 
afternoon  sessions. 


Getting  to  the  Convention 

A  round  trip  rate  of  one  and  one-third 
fare  has  been  authorized  by  the  passenger 
associations.  Tickets  will  be  on  sale  from 
February  17  to  25  inclusive,  with  the  return 
good  for  30  days  from  date  of  purchase. 

Identification  certificates  may  be  obtained 
by  all  N.E.A.  members  in  good  standing 
from  S.  D.  Shankland,  Executive  Secretary, 
Department  of  Superintendence,  1201  16th 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ESSEX  TEACHER  ASSOCIATIONS 
FORM  COUNTY  COUNCIL 

Essex  County’s  teacher  groups  have  or¬ 
ganized  the  Essex  County  Council  of 
Teachers’  Associations.  Its  officers  are: 
Thomas  J.  McHugh,  Newark,  Chairman; 
Raymond  D,  Hearn,  West  Orar^e,  Vice 
Chairman ;  Helen  M.  Just,  Belleville,  Seat* 
tary-Treasurer. 
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Of  County  Organizations 

By  R.  B.  Aixen  Reports  of  this  committee  went  back  to 


Perth  Amboy 

The  average  teacher  has  learned  from 
this  depression  that  her  obligations  and 
responsibilities  to  her  fellow-teachers  and 
to  the  state  have  multiplied.  That  inter¬ 
est  has  brought  about  a  vigorous  return  to 
teacher  organizations — away  perhaps  from 
the  college  campus.  She  has  probably 
learned,  too,  that  the  value  of  a  good  idea 
lies  in  its  presentment  backed  with  the  sup¬ 
port  of  a  solid,  fully  informed  constitu¬ 
ency.  It  is  with  these  thoughts  in  mind 
that  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation  looks  with  kindly  eye  upon  its 
local  organizations  of  teachers. 

Let  it  be  understood  at  the  outset  that 
no  county  organization  nor  combine  of  or¬ 
ganizations  can  perform  the  work  of  the 
State  Teachers’  Association.  No  matter 
how  well  organized  or  well  run,  the  county 
unit  can  never  supplant  the  larger  body. 

But  within  the  province  staked  off  by  the 
state  body,  the  county  unit  can  perform  a 
notable  service  to  the  state  and  to  its  teach¬ 
ers.  In  the  fields  of  information  getting 
and  giving,  in  teacher  welfare  of  the  human 
land,  in  the  education  of  the  public  mind, 
in  searching  and  researching  public  educa¬ 
tion,  and  in  cooperating  with  and  assisting 
in  the  legislative  program  of  the  state,  there 
are  many  opportunities  for  service. 

In  one  county  organization  a  legislative 
committee  earnestly  sat  down  to  study 
policies  and  laws.  They  learned  to  interpret 
these  and  present  them  interestingly  and 
well  to  the  district  delegates  at  their  regpi- 
lar  meetings.  These  members  soon  learned 
that  problems  of  education  are  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  economic,  social  and  political 
problems  of  the  state. 


the  local  teachers,  and  the  sixteen  hundred 
county  teachers  were  kept  continually  in¬ 
formed.  Armed  with  reliable  information, 
the  average  teacher  will  not  be  far  from 
right  in  her  judgments  and  actions.  There 
is  a  direct  avenue  of  communication  through 
the  county  teachers’  unit,  and  a  good  leg¬ 
islative  committee  should  be  a  part  of  every 
county  teachers’  unit. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  add  that  the  services 
of  a  good  legislative  committee  of  a  county 
unit  is  as  much  appreciated  by  the  legisla¬ 
tors  of  that  county  as  by  its  teachers.  When 
an  assemblyman  or  a  senator,  in  the  face 
of  an  omnipresent  taxpiaying  association, 
votes  for  an  educational  measure,  he  is 
glad  to  know  that  the  knowledge  of  his  ac¬ 
tion  has  gone  back  to  the  rank  and  hie  of 
teachers  of  his  county  and  to  their  friends. 

Good  news  is  never  rejected  by  an  en¬ 
terprising  newspiapier.  A  publicity  commit¬ 
tee  made  up  of  pieople  who  write  well  and 
are  interested  has  at  its  dispiosal  an  invalu¬ 
able  opportunity  to  present  information 
through  the  columns  of  the  local  papjers. 

The  chief  danger  in  the  use  of  newspia- 
piers  is  that  of  using  the  news  columns  for 
purposes  of  prop>aganda,  an  element  which 
can  quickly  build  up  in  the  editor  an  op¬ 
position  he  might  otherwise  be  far  from 
feeling.  Experience  and  respect  for  the 
editorial  policy  are  the  best  guides,  and 
there  is  no  substitute  for  either. 

Mimeographed  bulletins  containing  inter¬ 
esting  and  live  comment,  predictions  and 
observations  make  good  reading.  These 
tend  to  hold  the  interest  and  to  maintain 
the  morale  of  teachers.  Even  though  these 
bulletins  contain  substantially  the  same 
news  as  those  publications  of  the  State 
Teachers’  Association,  the  difference  in 
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wording  makes  them  acceptable,  and  repeti¬ 
tion  has  a  distinct  place  in  getting  over  an 
idea. 

In  December  an  enterprising  commit¬ 
tee  of  a  county  teachers’  association  com¬ 
menced  to  send  out  questionnaires  to  dis¬ 
trict  delegates  asking  them  to  list  the  per¬ 
centages  of  salary  cuts  in  prospect  and  the 
influences  at  work  against  public  education. 
A  bulletin  summarizing  the  current  condi¬ 
tions  was  sent  out  into  each  district  every 
ten  days  or  so. 

These  bulletins  were  gratefully  received, 
especially  among  committees  whose  duty  it 
was  to  appear  before  the  local  boards  on 
the  salary  question.  Members  of  these  com¬ 
mittees  found  themselves  much  better  in¬ 
formed  than  board  members  on  what  was 
being  done  throughout  the  county. 

In  one  district  a  salary  dispute  which 
threatened  to  become  an  unpleasant  affair 
was  amicably  adjusted  through  this  one  in¬ 
strumentality.  One  board  member  admit¬ 
ted  being  greatly  impressed  with  the  spirit 
of  solidarity  among  the  teachers  of  the 
county  unit  which  could  present  such  an 
up-to-the-minute  and  authoritative  report. 

If  there  is  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  county 
Hinit,  the  research  committee  can  be  set  to 
work.  Without  much  trouble  it  can  put 
its  finger  on  the  reasons,  and  do  it  impar¬ 
tially  and  convincingly  by  citing  the 
evidence. 

Nothing  appeals  to  the  average  teacher 
more  than  aid  to  the  unpaid  teacher.  A  wel¬ 
fare  committee,  among  its  other  oppor¬ 
tunities,  can  easily  start  a  fund.  In  one 
county  teachers  were  invited  to  loan  this 
fund  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  some  day  this  would  be  re¬ 
paid. 

With  a  minimum  of  red  tape  and  no  pub¬ 
licity.  a  teacher  may  now  borrow  from  the 
fund  any  amount  up  to  fifty  dollars.  This 
fund  is  greatly  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  had  occasion  to  use  it.  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  there  is  such  a  fund  is  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  all  teachers.  It  is  an  e.x- 


and 


to 


tremely  worthwhile  undertaking 
makes  for  good  unity. 

After  the  primaries  legislative  views  oi 
candidates  should  be  sought.  Tenure,  pen¬ 
sion  and  disposition  toward  pending  or  pros, 
pective  educational  measures  should 
made  subjects  of  a  questionnaire.  Que^ 
tions  should  be  answerable  either  by  a  “yes' 
or  a  “no.”  From  the  assembled  answen 
a  bulletin  should  be  prepared  listing  the 
names  of  the  candidates  with  their  answen 
This  bulletin  without  comment  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  of  the 
county. 

Teachers  have  the  right  to  know  how  that 
representatives  feel  about  education  before 
election,  and  in  such  a  bulletin  there 
material  to  guide  them  on  election  day, 
There  is  no  question  or  controversial  po¬ 
litical  issue  about  such  a  procedure  and 
alone  it  justifies  the  existence  of  a  county 
unit. 

A  host  of  other  possibilities  are  open 
the  county  unit  of  teachers.  Among  these 
are  directing  the  public  mind  into  the  actir- 
ities  of  the  schools,  the  Governor’s  Survey, 
trends  of  education  throughout  the  country, 
child  health,  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  League, 
parent-teacher  associations,  the  N.E.A.,  pro¬ 
motion  of  conferences  at  which  officers  of 
the  State  Association  may  appear,  urging 
attendance  at  conventions,  insisting  that 
teachers  vote  at  all  elections,  and  many 
others. 

For  dues,  a  yearly  amount  ranging  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  cents  per  person  will 
underwrite  handsomely  an  ambitious  pro¬ 
gram.  Of  course,  there  is  always  money  to 
be  had,  especially  where  the  quality  of  serv¬ 
ice  recommends  it. 

In  closing,  if  it  can  be  seen  that  there  is 
a  crisis  in  education,  that  the  times  demand 
changed  or  additional  organization,  that 
lines  of  communication  should  run  direct 
from  front  line  to  reserves,  it  can  be  seen 
that  in  the  county  teachers’  organization 
there  is  a  willing  servant  anxious  and  aWe 
to  cooperate  for  the  good  of  all. 
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A  SLOWER  ENROLLMENT  INCREASE 

NOTED  IN  COMMISSIONER'S  REPORT 

k  DEFINITE  slowing-up  in  the  rate  of  tal  outlay.  Expenditures  for  textbooks  have 
A  increase  of  high  school  enrollment  is  declined  almost  one-half  million  dollars,  and 


increase  of  high  school  enrollment  is 
noted  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in 
his  annual  report  for  the  school  year  1933- 
34.  The  report  was  submitted  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  at  the  December  meet¬ 
ing.  It  covers  the  general  state  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  New  Jersey  for  the  year,  considering 
each  topic  with  unusual  thoroughness  and 
interest. 

The  Commissioner  points  to  sharp  reduc¬ 
tions  in  school  expenditures  over  the  past 
three  vears. 


tal  outlay.  Expenditures  for  textbooks  have 
declined  almost  one-half  million  dollars,  and 
classroom  supplies  and  teaching  materials 
about  one  million  dollars.” 

Character  Education 
Under  elementary  education  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  notes  the  plan  for  increased  emphasis 
upon  character  education  during  the  coming 
year,  the  revision  of  certification  rules  which 
will  take  effect  next  July,  and  the  increasing 
concern  with  methods  of  reporting  to  par¬ 
ents  on  their  children’s  progress. 

On  this  topic.  Commissioner  Elliott  says, 


The  Upward  Swing  In  Enrollment  In  The  Social  Studies 


“The  total  expenditures  for  public  schools 
in  the  counties  and  districts  of  the  State 
have  declined  from  approximately  one  hun- 
■ired  eighteen  and  one-half  million  dollars 
'•')  ninety-one  and  one-half  million  dollars 
I'jr  the  year  under  review.  Of  this  amount 
Karly  twelve  million  dollars  represents  re- 
iuctions  in  teachers’  salaries ;  about  nine  and 
ne-half  millions  measures  reduction  in  capi- 


“A  few  marks  on  attainment  in  a  few 
school  subjects  is  not  an  adequate  report  of 
the  development  of  a  child  and  his  reactions 
and  furnishes  but  a  meager  guide  for  the 
parent.” 

The  Commissioner  calls  attention  to  the 
lessons  in  economy  which  have  resulted 
from  the  depression.  Supplies  of  textbooks 
and  other  teaching  materials  were  reduced  to 
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a  very  low  level.  This  has  led  teachers  to 
emphasize  economy  in  the  use  of  supplies 
and  has  forced  them  to  teach  children  to  use 
the  libraries.  “All  of  this  has  been  worth¬ 
while,”  he  says. 

“Conditions  have  made  necessary  a  search 
for  free  publications  and  have  stimulated 
efforts  to  adapt  them  to  instructional  pur¬ 
poses.  It  has  also  taught  the  teachers  to  use 
waste  materials  gathered  at  no  cost  from 
many  sources.  Children  have  been  taught 
also  something  about  budgeting  and  careful 
spending.  I  believe  that  work  of  this  kind 
should  be  very  much  extended  and  that 
children  should  be  given  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  our  public  expenditures  and 
our  public  revenues.  Such  instructions  can 
be  made  a  part  of  the  work  in  arithmetic 
and  civics.” 

A  Normal  Increase 

The  increase  of  11.794  pupils  in  New 
Jersey  high  schools  over  the  preceding  year 
is  highly  significant  when  it  is  compared  with 
the  increase  of  22,630  between  1931-32  and 
1932-33.  “Generally  speaking,”  says  the 
Commissioner,  “this  more  nearly  represents 


Changes  in  the  Distribution  of  High 
School  Students  According  to  Curricula 


a  normal  increase  in  the  high  school  popula-| 
tion  than  the  extraordinary  increases  reg-i 
istered  the  last  two  years.  The  operation  | 
of  the  codes  in  industry  and  the  closing  of- 
avenues  of  employment  to  junior  workeni 
contributed  in  large  measure  to  the  increase! 
registered  in  those  years.”  p 

The  development  of  larger  areas  for  high 
school  purposes  is  again  urged.  New  Jersey ' 
now  provides  for  33,426  high  school  students, 
on  a  tuition  basis.  “Large  consolidated  dis¬ 
tricts  would  be  able  with  a  relatively  lot 
tax  rate  to  maintain  excellent  high  school 
facilities  and  work  out  transportation  routes 
within  their  areas  which  would  make  tht 
organization  of  secondary  schools  more  ef¬ 
ficient,”  says  the  report.  “Properly  devd- 
oped  and  coordinated,  it  should  be  possible  to 
provide  vocational  schools  for  large  numben 
who  will  profit  most  from  this  training  and 
thus  avoid  the  duplication  of  facilities.  One 
thing  that  is  sadly  needed  in  the  development 
of  our  secondary  school  system  is  a  variety 
of  schools  with  definite  objectives  which  do 
not  duplicate  in  any  way  facilities  or  pro¬ 
grams  of  instruction  of  another  school  in  the 
same  area.” 

Growth  in  Social  Studies 

Greater  emphasis  upon  American  history 
and  problems  is  noted  in  a  study  of  high 
school  enrollment  in  the  various  subjects  and 
curricula.  The  total  combined  registration 
in  courses  in  history  other  than  American 
history  was  32.3  per  cent  higher  in  1934  than 
in  1933,  while  the  combined  registration  in 
American  history,  social  science,  problems 
of  American  democracy,  and  economics  was 

34.6  higher  in  1934  than  in  the  preceding 
year.  It  is  also  significant  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  total  registration  in  the  coll^ 
preparatory  courses  has  fallen  from  417 
in  1930  to  35.1  in  1934.  The  percentage  in 
the  commercial  curricula  has  risen  from 

33.7  to  35.5  in  the  same  years.  The  enroll¬ 
ment  in  agricultural  and  vocational  curricula! 

(Continued  on  page  SO) 
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"BETTER  BUYMANSHIP" 

By  Ethel  M.  Powell 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
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Much  has  been  said  about  educating  the 
consumer,  but  little  has  been  done.  In¬ 
telligent  buying  is  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  the  homemaker.  Home  economics 
teachers  have  a  greater  opportunity  than 
most  other  groups  to  give  this  information. 
In  this  day  of  progressive  education  they 
have  not  missed  this  chance  to  interpret 
available  knowledge  that  would  be  of  value 
to  the  homemaker.  Various  codes  under  the 
NRA  have  included  means  by  which  con¬ 
sumers  could  be  guided  in  buying,  but  the 
facts  have  not  been  available  to  them. 

As  the  schools  have  been  given  more  pub¬ 
licity,  it  has  been  easier  to  reach  adult  groups. 
Women  are  considered  the  chief  buyers  of 
the  country,  as  it  is  estimated  that  they  do 
between  eighty  and  eighty-five  per  cent  of 
it.  Much  of  the  information  on  selection 
and  cost  of  household  supplies  has  been 
given  to  adults  through  women’s  clubs,  eve¬ 
ning  classes,  newspaper  articles  and  window 
exhibits,  as  well  as  to  the  children  in  the 
regular  home  economics  classes.  This  has 
been  done  by  means  of  talks,  demonstrations, 
and  short  plays  produced  by  the  children. 

Opportunities  for  the  children  to  give  their 
plays  before  adult  groups  often  come  at 
short  notice.  During  health  week  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  asked  one  school  if  they  would  do 
something  to  show  the  value  of  good  health 
and  how  to  maintain  it.  The  only  group  that 
had  anj-thing  appropriate  ready  at  that  time 
was  an  eighth  grade  class  of  boys  in  cookery. 
These  boys  had  become  interested  in  the 
health  side  of  food.  They  had  written  a 
short  play  showing  the  relation  of  food  to 
health  from  the  knowledge  gained  through 
planning  and  preparing  meals  to  meet  their 
own  requirements.  The  boys  were  glad  of 
an  opportunity  to  give  their  play.  The  doc¬ 
tors,  nurses,  and  other  groups  who  saw  it 


thought  that  the  information  gained  from 
the  sketch  should  lead  to  better  selection  of 
food. 

When  the  Business  and  Professional 
Women’s  Qub  observed  education  week,  the 
school  was  asked  to  have  an  exhibit  and  talk 
on  special  work.  The  girls  in  the  clothing 
classes  demonstrated  how  to  make  over 
garments  so  that  they  would  be  of  value  to 
the  family  of  limited  means.  A  small  child’s 
dress  and  a  girl’s  blouse  that  had  been  made 
from  men’s  shirts  were  examined  with  great 
interest.  Attractive  cotton  dresses  that  had 
been  made  at  very  low  cost  after  careful 
shopping  by  the  girls  drew  much  attention. 
Since  ready-made  clothes  have  been  manu¬ 
factured  to  sell  at  such  low  prices,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  know  how  to  judge  work¬ 
manship  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the  gar¬ 
ment.  The  garment  label  established  under 
the  NRA  has  been  one  aid  in  protecting  the 
consumer  against  sweatshop  garments. 
Knowledge  of  these  labels  and  of  legislation 
for  the  protection  of  the  consumer  has  been 
spread  through  talks  to  these  groups. 

Teachers  Aid  Public 

Home  economics  teachers  have  been  asked 
to  judge  food  and  needlework  exhibits  at 
clubs  and  fairs.  The  score  cards  used  for 
judging  these  articles  were  available  to  the 
public.  The  relative  importance  of  the  points 
scored  should  be  of  value  to  the  homemaker 
in  making  her  own  selection. 

Various  economic  problems  which  the 
children  have  worked  out  have  been  taken 
home  or  distributed  to  families  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  One  group  planned  menus  for  low 
cost  meals  and  gave  them  to  families  on  re¬ 
lief.  Another  group  worked  out  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  five  cents  when  one  of 
their  number  told  the  story  of  how  a  beggar 
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had  scorned  the  gift  of  a  nickel.  Still  an¬ 
other  group  worked  out  a  day’s  dietary  for 
their  own  families,  using  the  amount  of 
money  they  would  be  allowed  to  meet  the 
budget  for  the  number  in  their  family.  In 
school,  home  economics  courses  have  stressed 
the  wise  selection  of  food,  clothing,  and 
household  furnishings.  Junior  high  school 
children  and  even  younger  children  do  much 
of  the  marketing  for  food ;  and  senior  high 
school  children  begin  to  select  their  own 
clothes.  These  children  have  little  to  do 
with  the  purchasing  of  other  household 
furnishings  except  in  the  planning  of  their 
own  rooms.  The  training  of  children  is 
more  or  less  an  indirect  education  of  the 
consumer. 

Not  all  food  education  should  be  along 
economic  lines,  as  it  is  highly  desirable  to 
know  the  food  requirements  that  the  body 
needs.  During  the  depression  this  need  has 
been  demonstrated  again  and  again.  Wel¬ 
fare  organizations  have  asked  home  eco¬ 
nomics  leaders  to  plan  food  budgets  for  the 
limited  allowances  made  to  families  on  re¬ 
lief.  Market  orders  were  made  out  and 
menus  planned  from  these  orders  to  show 
how  minimum  food  requirements  could  be 
met.  The  general  demand  for  this  informa¬ 
tion  throughout  the  State  has  shown  how 
great  the  need  is  for  that  training  for  all 
people.  The  good  health  that  has  been  main¬ 
tained  generally  throughout  the  depression 
would  indicate  that  present  needs  have  been 
fulfilled.  How  lasting  these  results  will  be 
only  time  can  tell. 

Stretching  the  Dollar 

Some  schools  have  placed  exhibits  in  store 
windows  during  education  week.  These  were 
planned  to  show  good  selection  in  food  and 
clothing.  The  children  have  invited  their 
parents  to  see  school  assembly  programs  in 
which  they  have  shown  wise  and  foolish  se¬ 
lection  of  clothing.  Some  authorities  say 
that  the  buying  power  of  one’s  income  can 
be  increased  one-fourth  by  intelligent  selec¬ 
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tion.  Who  doesn’t  want  to  get  his  money's 
worth  ? 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  present 
guides  for  household  buying  can  find  this 
information  in  Pamphlet  193,  which  has 
just  been  published  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  It  describes  existiifl 
types  of  buying  guides  that  are  of  special  | 
interest  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  I  q 

In  September,  1933,  a  Consumer’s  Guide  |S  j 
was  issued  by  the  Consumer’s  Counsel  of  the  i 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  in  | 
cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Home  Eco-|jj,jte 
nomics,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco-jjjjQy^ 
nomics  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  I 
It  has  been  sent  out  bi-weekly  to  aid  con-^ 
sumers  in  understanding  changes  in  prices 
and  costs  of  food  and  farm  commodities, 
and  in  making  wise,  economical  purchases. 
Information  concerning  this  bulletin  was 
given  to  the  newspapers  by  home  economics 
teachers.  The  bulletin  was  used  by  cookinj 
classes  in  their  study  of  prices. 

Better  Buytnanship  is  a  pamphlet  pub¬ 
lished  monthly  by  the  Household  Finance 
Corporation  of  Chicago.  These  bulletins 
give  the  housewife  information  on  buying 
which  the  large  quantity  buyers,  such  as  pur¬ 
chasing  agents  for  the  government,  indus¬ 
tries,  and  large  institutions  use  when  they 
buy  supplies.  The  homemaker  will  find  that 
it  is  necessary  for  her  to  hasten  the  New 
Deal  for  consumers  by  asking  for  informa- 
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tion  so  that  she  can  buy  more  intelligentijr. 


Note:  Material  for  this  article  has  been  obtained 
from  the  following  cities  in  New  Jersey: 
Atlantic  City,  Jersey  City,  Montclair,  New¬ 
ark,  New  Brunswick,  Rahway,  Trenton  and 
West  Orange. 
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We  learn  that  the  officers  of  the 
Hackensack  Teachers’  Association  are: 
Lena  M.  Porreca.  President;  Ruth 
Conover,  Vice  President ;  Elizabeth 
More.  Secretary;  Edwin  Pegg,  Treas¬ 
urer. 
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A  NEW  VIEW 

of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association 
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6y  Db.  Elmeb  S.  Holseck 
Principal,  Woodrow  Wilson  School, 
Passaic,  N.  J. 

SOME  sixteen  years  ago  the  writer,  seek¬ 
ing  information  regarding  school  admin¬ 
istration,  visited  a  school  principal  in  a  large 
eastern  city.  The  conversation  finally 
drifted  to  community  relations.  “What 
about  the  parent-beacher  association?”,  I 
asked.  The  answer  was  prompt  and  de¬ 
cisive,  “For  heaven’s  sake  don’t  start  one!” 

If  we  look  carefully  into  the  history  of  the 
parent-teacher  association,  we  note  that  its 
growth  has  been  marked  by  opposition  and 
struggle.*  Criticisms  have  been  heaped  upon 
it  Lay  citizens  and  educators  alike  have 
viewed  the  movement  with  suspicion.  A 
number  of  militant  organizations  hastily  or¬ 
ganized  to  solve  some  specific  problem  or  to 
advance  some  pet  project  of  the  principal, 
edipsed  the  work  of  the  more  meritorious 
associations.  At  the  same  time  these  inef- 
fident  associations  made  the  average  citizen 
ose  faith  in  its  potentialities  and  led  them 
:o  believe  that  the  parent-teacher  association 
had  no  importance. 

Today  in  a  great  social  and  economic 
crisis,  educators,  in  defense  of  school  pro¬ 
grams,  legislation,  salaries  and  other  inter¬ 
ests  are  eagerly  asking  for  the  support  of 
•Jie  parent-teacher  association.  This  is  in 
endence  everywhere  for  the  schoolman  is 
beginning  to  realize  that  a  parent  informed 
as  to  educational  procedure  will  act  as  a  cor¬ 
rective  agency  against  exploitation  of  the 
diools  by  selfish  interests. 

The  educator  today  is  not  so  concerned 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  parent-teacher 
association  has  “blundered.”  He  is  willing 

'Achievement  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association — 
HolbecI^.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia. 


to  overlook  its  diffusion  of  interests,  poorly 
conceived  and  inefficient  methods.  He  even 
forgets  his  fear  that  the  association  will 
transgress  on  his  professional  functions.  Its 
faulty  program  of  activity  is  not  his  chief 
concern  if  only  the  association  will  rush  for¬ 
ward  to  help  him  defend  a  challenged  and 
perhaps  a  costly  program  of  Eiducation. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  the  cultural  setting 
in  which  the  parent-teacher  association  was 
developed.  Perhaps  this  will  explain  the  at¬ 
titude  of  both  the  schoolman  and  the  critical 
parent  toward  this  gn'cat  association  and  its 
program. 

The  year  1855,  when  the  first  mothers’ 
clubs  were  formed,  is  close  to  the  period 
from  which  we  usually  date  the  emergence 
of  those  profound  changes  in  our  national 
industrial  life  which  have  completely  altered 
our  material  environment,  namely,  the  onset 
of  the  Civil  War.  These  material  changes, 
however,  were  not  the  only  ones.  Population 
concentration  in  big  cities,  revolutionary 
changes  in  the  status  of  women,  new  con¬ 
cepts  of  government  and  social  life,  new 
forms  of  entertainment  and  amusement,  have 
marked  this  period.  Educational  theory  and 
practice,  also,  have  reflected  these  changes 
and  have  in  turn  influenced  their  character. 

The  change  in  the  status  and  interests  of 
women  and  the  new  educational  theories  are 
all  that  concern  us  directly.  Women  were 
largely  set  free  from  the  drudgery  of  pioneer 
days.  Their  new  leisure  was  immediately 
utilized  in  widening  their  horizons.  Most 
of  this  early  effort  took  place  through  the 
women’s  clubs.  They  began  to  get  a  picture 
of  the  complexity  of  modern  civilization  of 
which,  when  safely  immured  within  the  four 
walls  of  their  homes,  they  had  been  bliss¬ 
fully  ignorant. 

They  began  to  feel  responsible  for  rem¬ 
edying  the  ugly  aspects  of  this  civilization. 
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Their  leaders  demanded  the  suffrage,  uni¬ 
versal  peace,  abolition  of  child  labor,  prohi¬ 
bition  of  drinking,  and  so  forth.  Those 
women  who  were  not  drawn  into  a  consid¬ 
eration  of  world  affairs  felt  profoundly  un¬ 
easy  about  the  changes  which  affected  their 
homes  and  their  children’s  welfare.  New 
educational  theories  were  in  the  air  which 
they  did  not  understand  and  toward  which 
they  often  were  antagonistic.  The  motion 
picture,  amusement  parks,  dance  halls,  were 
forms  of  entertainment  which  removed  their 
children  from  the  narrow  neighborhood 
circle  and  drew  them  away  from  the  shelter 
of  the  home  attitudes. 

It  became  more  and  more  difficult  not  to 
take  into  account  a  host  of  factors  which  af¬ 
fected  the  children  and  of  which  the  parents 
had  no  first-hand  knowledge.  The  impact 
of  these  new  community  conditions  reacted 
on  the  children  and  made  life  infinitely  more 
complex  for  the  growing  child  and  the  ado¬ 
lescent  than  had  perhaps  ever  been  true  in 
the  world  before.  From  all  this  confusion 
the  national  congress  of  the  parent-teacher 
associations  has  never  freed  itself. 

We  find  in  the  speeches  and  writings  of 
the  time  an  assumption  that  it  was  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  parent-teacher  association  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  parent  so  that  he  might  better  be  able 
to  cope  with  existing  conditions  and  meet 
more  intelligently  the  problem  of  rearing  a 
child  in  a  changing  civilization.  Yet,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  extensive  diffusion  of 
interests  having  nothing  to  do  with  this  pur¬ 
pose  and  function  was  tolerated. 

When  the  congress  moved,  in  1913,  to  bring 
educators  to  a  realization  that  the  parent- 
teacher  association  could  be  an  aid  to  the 
school  in  the  education  of  the  child,  it  met 
with  resistance.  As  a  result  of  this  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  educators,  the  activities  of 
the  local  associations  were  directed  into  new 
and  in  many  ways  less  important  fields.  They 
turned  to  a  large  extent  to  the  task  of  rais¬ 
ing  money  for  the  purchase  of  school  equip¬ 
ment,  to  the  arrangement  of  entertainments. 


and  to  other  non-educational  activity 
There  was  little  room  left  in  their  sched'-’ 
for  the  study  of  parent  and  child  probloB; 
There  were  still  some  few  good  associati.v 
in  the  more  progressive  schools  and  coi? 
munities,  but  the  original  purpose  of  fr 
movement,  the  education  of  parents  in  ori; 
that  they  might  build  up  a  better  world  ft 
their  children  and  consequently  build  betu, 
children,  w’as  held  in  abeyance. 

Meantime,  however,  the  educational  wofi^i 
has  evolved  a  new  philosophy  of  educatb 
as  a  twenty- four  hour  a  day  process,  ar' 
now  generally  accepts  the  parent-tesihe 
association  as  a  medium  for  realizing  te 
concept.  Educators  today  such  as  Modi 
man,  Newlon,  McAndrew,  Lindeman  at 
Hart  are  stating  more  clearly  and  rnofi 
imaginatively  than  leaders  of  the  movemor 
ever  did  the  potentialities  the  organizatif^ 
bears  within  it. 
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When  the  schools  realize  that  they  ramw 
alone  carry  the  full  responsibility  of  edua- 
tion  and  that  their  work  is  inextricabtr 
bound  up  with  a  great  variety  of  agencies  n 
our  society,  they  will  look  upon  the  parent- 
teacher  association  as  representative  of  die 
community.  They  will  see  in  it  a  source  oi 
help  in  solving  the  increasing  problems  of  a 
changing  civilization. 

It  is  clear  that  the  child  will  suffer  unless 
all  agencies  work  in  harmony.  It  is  time  to 
study  all  these  social  groups  to  detenninc 
their  usefulness,  where  their  limitations  Ik, 
and  where  and  when  cooperation  should 
gin.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  schools  mi® 
maintain  a  constant  contact  with  the  com¬ 
munity  and  its  representative  groups  if  the} 
wish  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  child  and  those 
of  a  constantly  expanding  society.  Under 
able  leadership  such  as  referred  to  above  the 
outlook  is  hopeful. 

One  point  further,  the  educator  cannot  do 
his  work  without  money  and  taxpayers  must 
vote  the  money.  He  cannot  gain  a  general 
acceptance  for  innovations  and  new  methods 
(Continued  on  page  S3) 
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Who's  A  Good  Board  Member? 


By  Helen  G.  Stevenson 
Chairman,  Newark  Teachers’  Association 

HAT  constitutes  a  good  member  of 
a  board  of  education  ?  This  question 
is  seldom  discussed  in  newspapers  or  mag- 
janes  and  probably  the  neglect  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  position  carries  no  salary. 
However,  in  these  depression  days,  boards 
of  education  have  had  to  face  a  situation 
that  called  for  the  greatest  wisdom  and  de¬ 
votion.  The  manner  in  which  they  met  their 
problems  is  the  measure  of  their  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  the  office.  The  crisis  has  made  the 
public  more  critical  of  every  public  official 
and  the  members  of  education  boards  have 
come  in  for  their  share  of  criticism. 

School  boards  in  New  Jersey  have  en¬ 
trusted  to  them  by  the  State  the  responsi- 
bilit)-  of  maintaining  a  thorough  and  efficient 
5«tem  of  education  for  all  children  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  18.  Note  that  this  obli¬ 
gation  is  placed  upon  them  by  the  State,  not 
by  the  community.  Therefore  it  is  never 
true  that  a  board  should  simply  spend  as 
wisely  as  possible  what  monies  the  municipal 
authorities  appropriate  but  rather  should  re¬ 
quest  or  demand  those  amounts  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  mandate  imposed  upon  the 
board  of  education  by  the  State.  This  re¬ 
lationship  should  be  clearly  understood  by 
both  boards  of  education  and  local  govern¬ 
ments. 

Faith  in  Democracy 

Perhaps  the  most  indispensable  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  a  board  member  is  faith  in  democ¬ 
racy.  If  the  rise  of  dictatorship — whether 
Fascist  or  Communist — in  countries  which 
after  all  were  never  truly  democratic,  has 
made  him  lose  faith  in  democracy,  he  should 
resign  from  the  board  of  education  at  once. 
The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  If  a  person 
has  no  faith  in  democracy,  public  school  ed¬ 
ucation  will  not  seem  important  to  him.  At 
the  Citizens’  Conference  on  the  Crisis  in 


Education  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  the 
first  week  of  April,  Newton  D.  Baker  spoke 
of  education  as  the  life  preserver  of  de¬ 
mocracy.  Certainly  the  wider  the  gap  in 
knowledge  between  the  people  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  more  chance  there  is  of  dic¬ 
tatorship  of  some  sort.  The  board  member 
himself  should  be  a  product  of  the  public 
schools.  Surely  if  he  has  this  faith  in  edu¬ 
cation,  his  children  will  be  in  the  public 
schools.  Any  other  situation  is  absurd. 

There  should  be  one  motive  and  one  mo¬ 
tive  only  in  the  mind  of  a  person  who  wishes 
to  be  appointed  or  elected  to  a  board  of  edu¬ 
cation — a  real  desire  to  serve — to  serve  the 
community,  the  state,  and  the  nation.  The 
statement  is  attributed  to  the  former  mayor 
of  one  of  our  large  cities,  that  he  had  hardly- 
been  elected  to  his  oflFice,  when  a  committee 
representing  a  group  of  distinguished  busi¬ 
ness  men  presented  him  with  a  list  of  the 
names  of  persons  whom  they  wished  him  to 
appoint  as  members  of  the  school  board. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  such  a  case  the 
service  rendered  by  the  board  would  not  be 
rendered  to  the  community  but  to  the  in¬ 
dividuals  responsible  for  the  appointment. 
A  board  member  should  have  no  personal  or 
political  debts  to  pay.  It  is  desirable  that  a 
board  of  education  cooperate  with  the  local 
government  in  promoting  the  best  interests 
of  the  community  but  it  should  not  sur¬ 
render  the  administration  of  the  schools  in 
any  way  to  the  civil  administration. 

A  board  member  should  have  an  intelli¬ 
gent  understanding  of  business — be  able  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  work  of  the 
schools  and  the  problems  that  may  come  be¬ 
fore  the  board.  After  all,  this  matter  of  ed¬ 
ucation  is  a  big  and  important  business.  I 
know  of  no  other  business  that  touches  so 
many  homes,  affects  the  future  of  so  manv 
lives,  concerns  so  vitally  the  very  existence 
of  the  state  as  does  education.  A  business 
(Continued  on  page  SA) 
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SELL  TAX  RELIEF 

SSEMBLY  Bill  169  is  dead.  With  the  passing  of  the  1934  Legislature, 
it  went  out  of  existence,  and  a  new  bill,  virtually  identical  with  it, 
comes  before  the  1935  law  makers.  It  is  our  immediate  task  to  inform 
and  persuade  the  public  that  the  new  bill  embodies  the  same  principles  as 
the  old,  and  equally  deserves  the  splendid  support  which  169  received. 

Assembly  169,  dead  as  it  is,  served  its  purpose.  It  acquainted  the 
public  with  the  real  problem  of  the  schools,  brought  about  mudi  intelligent 
discussion,  and  made  the  welfare  of  the  schools  a  live  issue.  The  bill  did 
not  pass  because  of  certain  political  complications,  the  length  of  time 
required  to  familiarize  the  public  with  it,  and,  most  important  of  all,  because 
it  required  new  tax  legislation  to  become  effective.  The  1934  Legislature 
was  not  ready  to  consider  new  taxes;  the  1935  Legislature  is. 

It  is  on  this  phase  of  the  problem  that  our  attention  must  be  concen' 
trated  during  the  next  few  months.  The  citizens  are  awakened  to  and 
interested  in  the  need  of  real  estate  tax  relief.  We  must  show  them  how 
the  proposed  plan  of  distributing  state  school  money  will  result  in  such 
relief. 

Every  teacher  should  be  familiar  with  the  tables  at  the  end  of  Volume 
II  of  the  Report.  These  tables,  also  available  separately,  show  how  much 
tax  reduction  is  possible  through  the  proposed  plan.  Those  tables  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  key  citizens  in  every  community  and  every  teacher 
should  know  exactly  how  her  community  would  be  affected. 

The  merits  of  the  equalization  plan  are  pretty  well  agreed  on.  The 
need  of  real  estate  tax  relief  is  recognized  as  acute.  If  we  can  convince  the 
public  that  a  new  tax,  coupled  with  the  equalization  plan,  will  solve  both 
problems,  the  highest  hopes  of  our  Association  in  sponsoring  the  School 
Survey  will  have  been  realized. 


Welcome  The  Superintendents 

I^EW  Jersey  is  fortimate  in  being  permitted  to  play  host  next  month  to 
*  ^  the  annual  convention  of  the  E)epartment  of  Superintendence  of  the 
N.E.A.  It  is  a  gathering  second  in  importance  to  only  the  great  summer 
meeting  of  the  National  Association. 

We  can  rely  on  Atlantic  City  to  do  the  right  thing  by  this  meeting. 
It  has  had  plenty  of  practice  and  boasts  a  convention  record  rivalled  by 
no  other  city.  The  schools  of  Atlantic  City  will  probably  receive  much 
flattering  attention. 

The  attractions  of  Atlantic  City  are  not,  we  hope,  the  only  thing  that 
brings  the  schoolheads  here.  We  hope  they  are  coming  also  because  New 
Jersey’s  educational  leadership  is  nationally  recognized.  We  hope  they 
are  coming  because,  during  the  depression.  New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  few 
states  that  have  held  the  educational  line.  Our  schools  have  been  kept 
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open  by  infinite  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  teachers,  by  able,  intelligent  leader' 
ship  from  school  officials,  and  because  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey  are  proud 
of  their  schools  and  conscious  of  their  value. 

The  Superintendents  are  coming  to  a  State  which  has  a  state'wide 
tenure  law,  an  actuarially'sound  pension  system,  and  salary  and  working 
conditions  for  teachers  that  other  states  may  envy.  It  is  probably  not 
chance  that  these  things  are  found  in  a  state  which  has  one  of  the  strongest 
teachers’  associations  in  the  country  and  has  the  highest  percentage  of  mem' 
bership  in  that  association. 

We  owe  it  to  the  visiting  superintendents  and  to  ourselves  to  show 
them  these  things  and  to  explain  how  and  why  we  have  them.  It  will  be 
the  sincerest  and  best  welcome  we  can  give  our  guests. 


"As  Good  As  Ever?" 

^'THE  children  are  getting  just  as  good  an  education  as  they  ever  did,” 

*  says  the  superintendent  who  has  reduced  expenditures  by  twenty* 
five  per  cent. 

Many  supervising  principals,  principals,  and  teachers  make  similar 
statements.  In  most  cases  th  are  untrue. 

If  they  are  true,  they  imply  that  the  community  was  spending  too 
much  money  before  the  depression.  If  they  are  untrue,  they  are  also  un* 
wise,  since  they  build  up  that  illusion  in  the  public. 

The  teacher  with  fifty  in  her  class  does  not  do  as  good  a  job  as  the 
teacher  with  forty. 

The  teacher  whose  salary  has  been  cut  may  not  work  as  long  hours 
nor  with  the  same  enthusiasm  she  showed  before. 

Teacher  meetings  devoted  to  “What  will  the  Board  do?”  “Do  you 
think  we’ll  get  paid  this  month?”  “What  positions  will  they  abolish?” 
seldom  do  much  to  improve  instruction. 

Experience  and  training  are  better  guides  to  teaching  ability  than 
home  addresses  and  failure  to  marry. 

The  unsupervised  teacher  is  not  as  good  a  teacher  as  the  well' 
supervised  teacher. 

Children  do  not  learn  as  well  from  aged,  out'of'date  textbooks  as  from 
attractive  modem  ones. 

Cheap  blank  paper  is  not  an  adequate  substitute  for  workbooks  and 
other  supplies. 

Schools  without  music,  manual  training,  art,  and  domestic  science  are 
not  as  good  as  schools  which  have  them. 

The  teacher  without  special  training  cannot  teach  these  subjects  as 
well  as  the  teacher  carefully  prepared  to  do  so. 

Some  or  all  of  these  handicaps  do  exist  in  practically  every  community 
which  has  materially  reduced  school  costs.  Unless  the  public  recognizes 
that  they  exist,  they  will  continue  indefinitely. 
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Dismissal  of  5  Married 
Teachers  Brings  Letter 
From  President 


The  dismissal  of  five  married  teachers  by 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Wild¬ 
wood  has  again  brought  up  the  married 
teacher  question.  It  is  reported  that  all  five 
were  under  tenure  and  that  three  of  the  five 
have  been  replaced  by  teachers  not  under 
tenure.  Hearings  on  four  of  these  cases 
have  been  held  before  an  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  and  a  decision  by  the 
Commissioner  is  anxiously  awaited. 

In  the  meantime  the  President  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  has  sent  the  following  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  Wildwood  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  : 

“It  has  only  recently  come  to  my  attention 
that  the  Wildwood  Board  of  Education  has 
dismissed  certain  married  teachers  with  only 
their  marriage  as  its  reason  for  so  doing. 
It  seems  clear  to  us  that  marriage  is  not  a 
valid  reason  for  the  dismissal  of  teachers 
under  the  tenure  laws  of  this  State.  This 
opinion  has  been  strengthened  by  several 
test  cases. 

“Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  only 
fair  to  inform  you  that  our  Association  will 
follow  the  progress  of  these  cases  with  in¬ 
tense  interest.  Should  the  decision  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  fail  to  reinstate 
these  teachers,  our  Association  will  feel  it 
imperative  to  see  that  an  appeal  is  taken 
from  that  decision  and  from  any  decision 
which  fails  to  reinstate  them,  through  the 
Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals.  If  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Commissioner  does  order  the 
teachers  reinstated,  our  Association  will 
fight  any  appeal  from  that  decision  through 
whatever  courts  it  may  be  taken. 

“We  feel  that  marriage  does  not  and 
should  not  disqualify  either  a  man  or  a  wo¬ 
man  from  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  in 
this  belief  we  think  the  law  upholds  us.” 

In  addition  the  Executive  Committee  has 
again  stated  its  position  with  regard  to  any 


legislation  which  would  permit  the  removal 
of  married  teachers  under  tenure.  It  has 
authorized  the  following  statement: 

“The  Executive  Committee  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  is  abso¬ 
lutely  opposed  to  any  legislation  that  would 
result  in  the  removal  of  teachers  from  their 
positions  because  of  the  marital  relationship. 
It  is  our  firm  belief  that  nothing  except  merit 
and  merit  alone  should  determine  whether 
a  teacher  shall  continue  to  hold  her  position.” 


NEW  EQUALIZATION  BILL 
READY  FOR  LEGISLATURE 

As  this  issue  of  the  Review  went  to 
press,  the  1934  Legislature  was  adjourning 
without  having  acted  further  on  AssemWv 
Bill  169.  A  new  bill,  practically  identical 
with  169,  was  ready  for  introduction,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  after  the  1935  Legislature  or¬ 
ganized,  and  a  Bulletin  will  inform  teachers 
throughout  the  State  of  its  number  just  as 
soon  as  that  is  known. 

It  is  important  that  teachers,  as  soon  as 
they  know  the  new  number  of  this  bill, 
make  sure  that  friends  of  education  through¬ 
out  the  State  understand  that  this  bill  is 
virtually  the  same  as  Assembly  Bill  169,  and 
is  just  as  deserving  of  support. 

MUSIC  GROUPS  PRINT 
CONCERT  FAN  MAIL 

The  broadcast  of  the  All-State  High 
School  Orchestra  and  Chorus  at  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association  I 
drew  letters  and  telegrams  of  praise  from 
a  wide  area,  recently  published  copies  of 
these  missives  reveal. 

Other  public  appearances  and  the  prep¬ 
ress  of  the  ensembles  are  commended  in  a 
letter  from  E.  E.  Oberholtzer,  President 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of 
the  N.E.A.,  who  also  notes  his  anticipation 
of  their  performance  at  the  superintendents’ 
convention  next  month  in  Atlantic  City. 

Former  participants  and  distinguished 
outsiders  from  Massachusetts  to  Maryland 
were  among  the  applauders-by-mail. 
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A  UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITY- 
America's  High  School  Tercentenary 

By  Db.  William  A.  Wetzel 
State  Chairman  of  the  Tercentenary  Committee 


IN  the  tercentenary  of  the  Boston  Public 
High  School,  1935  gives  America’s  edu- 
ators  a  unique  opportunity  to  enlist  public 
aid  in  charting  the  educational  courses 
through  the  shoals  ahead. 

VV’^ith  clamorous  groups  on  right  and  left 
seeking  to  “sell”  their  panaceas,  schoolmen, 
whose  duty  to  the  nation  is  to  foster  demo¬ 
cratic  ideals,  must  mobilize.  The  public 
teeters  on  the  fence,  not  knowing  which 
way  to  turn.  A  large  section  of  it  is  apa¬ 
thetic,  buried  under  its  own  problems. 

Under  cover  of  this  unconcern  success¬ 
ful  attacks  on  vital  educational  standards 
have  been  made.  It  was  with  this  challenge 
before  them  that  the  national  celebration 
committee  of  the  Department  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  has  prepared  its  program. 

Led  by  Calvin  O.  Davis  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  it  has  aimed  to  renew  the 
promise  which  public  education  once  held 
for  democracy;  to  put  reality  into  the  slo¬ 
gan — educational-  equality  of  opportunity; 
to  draw  the  public  into  high  school  activities 
as  a  check  on  the  ambitions  of  unscrupulous 
minorities;  and  to  make  of  the  high  school 
the  cultural  and  vcKational  center  of  the 
community. 

New  Jersey  educators  can  and  should 
give  this  program  local  significance.  May¬ 
ors  can  be  asked  to  issue  public  proclama¬ 
tions  ;  service  clubs  to  feature  a  tercentenary 
prc^ram  or  cooperate  in  getting  the  local 
public  to  attend  a  school  celebration. 
Churches,  press,  radio  and  movies  can  all 
be  drawn  in. 

For  the  school  and  classroom  an  exten¬ 
sive  series  of  activities  has  been  outlined. 
By  addressing  the  Celebration  Committee  at 
155  East  44th  Street  in  New  York  City, 


principals  can  obtain  an  historical  map 
showing  the  growth  and  spread  of  high 
school  training. 

The  national  essay  contest  on  the  value 
of  the  high  school ;  participation  in  the  local 
school  history  contest,  which,  incidentally, 
will  bring  each  of  the  six  members  of  the 
winning  group  of  students  a  new  portable 
typewriter  as  a  prize,  may  be  used  to  mo¬ 
tivate  pupil  interest.  There  is,  also,  a  con¬ 
test  for  the  best  scrapbooks  of  press  and 
magazine  clippings  on  the  tercentenary. 
Virtually  all  of  the  annual  scholastic  awards 
will  use  tercentenary  topics  in  their  competi¬ 
tions  this  year. 

The  objects  are  worthy  of  the  finest  ef¬ 
forts  of  all  teachers  and  school  officials. 
Material  and  projects  are  at  hand.  There 
is  no  reason  then,  why  the  New  Jersey 
schools  should  not  rise  to  the  occasion, 
and  in  so  doing  perform  a  lasting  service 
to  state  and  nation. 


Scholastic  Awards 

We  list  here  the  chief  awards  which  will 
center  student  interest  on  the  fact  that  this 
is  the  tercentenary  of  the  American  high 
school.  With  it  we  want  to  enter  a  request. 
Please  send  news  of  celebrations  of  the  an¬ 
niversary,  particularly  those  along  original 
lines,  to  the  Review. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Wetzel, 
this  is  a  grand  opportunity  and  we  want  to 
make  the  most  of  it. 


National  essay  contest  sponsored  by  the  Cele¬ 
bration  Committee.  Any  topic  related  to  the 
high  school.  Eligible  essays  must  first  be 
chosen  as  the  best  in  the  author’s  high 
school.  Deadline,  April  1. 
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Congratulatory  letter  to  the  Boston  Latin 
School.  Should  be  sent  to  the  Celebration 
Committee. 

Model  school  house  contest. 

Quill  and  Scroll  journalism  awards  for  news 
stories,  interviews,  sports,  and  so  on. 

Book  reviews,  limited  to  300  words. 

Current  events.  An  interpretative  article  of 
750  words  on  any  important  current  problem. 

Pictorial  work  in  oil,  water  color,  crayon, 
tempera,  charcoal,  or  pastel. 

Various  awards  for  outstanding  work  in  metal, 
leather,  die  and  woodworking  crafts  are  also 
listed. 


These  competitions  carry  prizes  rangfing 
from  five  to  fifty  dollars  and  including  pens, 
typewriters  and  so  on.  Do  not  overlook  those 
contests  mentioned  in  Dr.  Wetzel’s  appeal. 

For  complete  information  on  rules,  awards, 
dates,  address  either  the  Celebration  Com¬ 
mittee  at  155  East  44th  Street.  New  York, 
or  the  office  of  Scholastic,  801  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Penn. 


Boards  Get  Permission 

To  Increase  Salaries 

Permission  for  boards  of  education  to  in¬ 
crease  teachers’  salaries  was  given  by  the 
1935  Legislature  at  its  first  meeting  on 
January  8.  This  was  done  in  extending  the 
life  of  the  bill  which  permits  them  to  de¬ 
crease  salaries.  Without  some  such  action 
the  bill  would  have  died  a  natural  death  on 
July  1,  1935.  Under  it  boards  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  increase  salaries.  As  amended  the 
bill  was  extended  to  July  1,  1936,  but  per¬ 
mits  boards  to  “fix  and  determine’’  salaries. 
The  State  Association  sought  to  have  the 
amendment  limit  the  percentage  of  deduc¬ 
tions,  but  failed  to  do  so.  Bills  permitting 
local  governing  bodies  to  take  similar  action 
on  salaries  of  other  municipal  and  county 
employees  were  passed  at  the  same  session. 


Retirement  Systems  Groups  To 
Hold  Annual  Meeting 

While  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
of  the  N.E.A.  is  holding  its  convention  at 
Atlantic  City  next  month  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Teachers’  Retirement  Systems  will  as¬ 
semble  at  the  Hotel  Qaridge  for  its  annual 
meeting.  The  program  follows. 

All  meetings  will  be  held  in  the  Rose 
Room  at  the  Qaridge. 

M.  Emma  Brookes,  Presiding 
Monday,  February  25,  2 :30  P.  M. 

Reports  from  Secretaries  of  Retirement 
Systems. 

Leader:  Mr.  Baish,  Harrisburg 
Tuesday,  February  26,  9:30  A.  M. 

Election  of  Officers. 

How  Have  Sound  Retirement  Systems 
Benefited  Local  Communities  and 
States  During  the  Years  of  De¬ 
pression. 

Mr.  George  C.  Baker,  Supervising  Principal 
Moorestown.  N.  J. 

Address — Dr.  B.  O.  Skinner,  State  Di¬ 
rector  of  Education.  Ohio 
Tuesday,  February  26,  12:30  P.  M. 

Joint  Luncheon — Qaridge  Hotel 

Committee  on  Teachers’  Retirement  Al¬ 
lowances  and 

National  Council  of  Teachers’  Retirement 
Systems 

Tuesday,  February  26.  2:00  P.  M. 

Social  and  Economic  Security — Miss 
Clara  Beyer,  a  member  of  President 
Roosevelt’s  Committee  on  Social  and 
Economic  Security 


Junior  High  School  Conference 
The  11th  Annual  Junior  High  School 
Conference  sponsored  by  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  will  be  held  at  the  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Washington  Square  East,  New  York 
City,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  March  8th 
and  9th.  The  general  subject  for  the  con¬ 
ference  is:  Junior  High  School  Pupils— 
How  Can  They  Achieve  Democracy? 
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The  New  Legislature 


County 

Senate 

Name 

Party 

P.  0.  AddrcM 

Atlantic  . 

. William  H.  Smathers . 

....D . 

. . . .  Margate  City 

Bergen  . 

. Winant  Van  Winkle . 

....R . 

. . . .  Rutherford 

Burlington  .... 

. Clifford  R.  Powell . 

. . .  R . 

. . . .  Mt.  Holly 

Camden  . 

. Albert  S.  Woodruff . 

....R . 

. . . .  Merchantville 

Cape  May  .... 

. Charles  C.  Read . 

....R . 

. . . .  Ocean  City 

Cumberland  . .  . 

. Linwood  W.  Erickson . 

. . .  .D . 

. . . .  Bridgeton 

Essex  . 

. Joseph  G.  Wolber . 

. .  .  .R . 

. . . .  Montclair 

Gloucester  .... 

. Robert  C.  Hendrickson. . . . 

. . .  .R . 

. . .  .Woodbury 

Hudson  . 

. Edward  P.  Stout . 

. . .  D . 

. . .  .Jersey  City 

Hunterdon  .... 

. Horace  G.  Prall . 

...R . 

. . . .  Lambertville 

Mercer  . 

. A.  Crozer  Reeves . 

....R . 

....  Lawrenceville 

Middlesex 

.  .  John  E.  Toolan . 

. . .  D  . 

. . . .  Perth  Amboy 

Monmouth  .... 

. Frank  Durand . 

.. .  R . 

....  Sea  Girt 

Morris  . 

. Elmer  S.  King . 

. . .  .R . 

.  . .  .  Morristown 

Ocean . 

. Percy  Camp . 

. . .  .R . 

.  . .  .Toms  River 

Passaic  . 

. John  C.  Barbour  . 

. .  .  R . 

.  . .  .Qifton 

Salem  . 

...  R . 

. . .  .Woodstown 

Somerset  . 

. Drvden  Kuser . 

....R . 

....  Bernardsville 

Sussex  . 

. Blase  Cole . 

. . .  .D . 

....  Newton 

Union . 

. Charles  E.  Loizeaux . 

. . .  R . 

...  Plainfield 

Warren  . 

. Thomas  Barber . 

. .  D . 

....  Phillipsburg 

General  Assembly 


Name  Party 

P.  0.  Address 

Name 

Party 

P.  0.  Address 

Atlantic 

Cape  May- 

Joseph  Altman 

R. 

Atlantic  City 

Walter  P.  Taylor 

D. 

Cape  May 

Thomas  D.  Taggert,  Jr. 

R. 

Atlantic  City- 

(R.F.D.) 

Bergen 

Cumberland 

Lawrence  A.  Cavinato 

R. 

Fort  Lee 

Harry  Adler 

D. 

Bridgeton 

Uoyd  L.  Schroeder 

R. 

W.  Englewood 

Mary  P.  Shelton 

R. 

Leonia 

Essex 

!  Parnell  Thomas 

R. 

Allendale 

James  W.  Betts 

R. 

Bloomfield 

Berthold  Vorsanger 

R. 

Englewood 

Frank  A.  Bien 

R. 

Irvington 

Burlington 

J.  Mercer  Burrell 

R. 

Newark 

Marcus  W.  Newcomb 

R. 

Browns  Mills 

Lester  H.  Qee 

R. 

Newark 

Ralph  D.  DeCamp 

R. 

Livingston 

Camden 

Herbert  H.  Eber 

R. 

Maplewood 

Isabella  C.  Reinert 

R. 

Collingswood 

James  R.  Giuliano 

R. 

Newark 

Ldwin  G.  Scovel 

R. 

Haddonfield 

Sidney  G.  Goldberg 

R. 

Newark 

Frederick  von  Nieda 

R. 

Camden 

Constance  W.  Hand 

R. 

Orange 
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Name 

Party 

P.  0.  Address 

Name 

Party 

P.  0.  Addtai 

Joseph  C.  Paul 

R. 

South  Orange 

Monmouth 

Olive  C.  Sanford 

R. 

Nutley 

J.  Edward  Knight 

R. 

Ocean  Grovt 

Henry  Young,  Jr. 

R. 

Newark 

Theron  McCampbell 

D. 

Holmdel 

Gloucester 


Edward  H.  Gurk 

R. 

Pitman 

Hudson 

Peter  P.  Artaserse 

D. 

Jersey  City 

Benedict  A.  Beronio 

D. 

Hoboken 

Harry  E.  Bischoff 

D. 

Weehawken 

Teresa  A.  Maloney 

D. 

Jersey  City 

Robert  F.  McAlevy,  Jr. 

D. 

Hoboken 

Cyril  J.  McCauley 

D. 

Union  City 

Samuel  Pesin 

D. 

Jersey  City 

Charles  Silkowski 

D. 

Jersey  City 

Joseph  J.  Topoleski 

D. 

Bayonne 

Thomas  Glynn  Walker 

D. 

Kearny 

Hunterdon 

Clyde  C.  Jefferson 

D. 

Flemington 

Mercer 

Crawford  Jamieson 

D. 

Trenton 

Frank  S.  Katzenbach  III,  D. 

Princeton 

(R.D.) 

Dayton  D.  McKean 

D. 

Princeton 

Middlesex 

John  V.  Burke 

D. 

Perth  Amboy 

John  W.  McKinstry 

D. 

Jamesburg 

John  J.  Rafferty 

D. 

Middlesex 

Morris 


Frank  S.  Kelley 

R. 

Boonton 

Albert  R.  Riggs 

R. 

Ledgewood 

Ocean 

Alex  Adams 

R. 

Pt.  Pleasant 

Passaic 

Anna  Gilmore 

D. 

Paterson 

Anthony  V.  Gross 

D. 

Passaic 

Walter  J.  Hunziker 

D. 

Paterson 

John  McNaughton 

R. 

Wanaque 

Salem 

Erwin  S.  Cunard 

R. 

Pedricktown 

Somerset 

James  I.  Bowers 

D. 

Somerville 

Sussex 

Willis  H.  Sherred 

D. 

Newton 

Union 

John  M.  Kerner 

R. 

Elizabeth 

Thomas  M.  Muir 

R. 

Plainfield 

Herbert  J.  Pascoe 

R. 

Elizabeth 

Hart  S.  \"anFleet 

R. 

Roselle  Park 

Warren 

J.  Francis  Moroney 

D. 

Phillipsburg 

THE  HIGHLANDS  LIMITED 


Playing  train  is  a  nat¬ 
ural  response  to  the  fas¬ 
cination  a  train  always 
holds  for  a  first  grade 
child.  The  one  shown  here 
was  built  by  first  grade 
pupils  in  Highlands,  N.  J. 

(Clarice  Adams,  teacher.) 
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Fallacious  Points  Of  View 

By  John  Milugan 

Principal,  William  Campbell  School,  South  River,  N.  J. 

NYONE  who  attempts  to  set  another  matter  how  high  a  standard  of  work  they 


M  right  in  his  thinking,  immediately  ex¬ 
poses  himself  to  the  possibility  of  having 
the  tables  turned.  The  reader  of  this  article 
will,  no  doubt,  find  ample  material  for 
criticism  if  he  desires  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity.  The  writer  will  feel  gratified 
if  he  thus  stimulates  someone  to  active  think¬ 
ing  along  these  lines. 

The  writer  has  come  into  contact  with  two 
points  of  view  which  are  held  by  teachers, 
and  which,  it  seems  to  him,  need  to  be  ex¬ 
amined  critically.  The  first  of  these  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  a  young  teacher, 
not  long  out  of  a  prominent  teachers  college, 
who  remarked  that,  “a  certain  percentage 
must  fail  according  to  the  normal  curve.” 
The  writer  has  come  into  contact  with  this 
point  of  view  so  often  that  he  is  prompted 
to  take  pen  in  hand  and  seek  to  expose  it. 

No  One  “Must  Fail” 

The  normal  curve  does  not  say  that  any¬ 
one  “must  fail.”  The  study  of  statistics  re¬ 
veals  that  when  any  single  trait;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  height,  is  measured  for  a  large  group, 
the  cases  will,  if  plotted  on  graph  paper, 
tend  to  form  themselves  in  the  shape  of  a 
bell-like  curve.  This  same  thing  occurs 
when  we  take  a  large  number  of  tfest  marks 
of  school  children.  When  we  find  the  stand¬ 
ard  deviation  of  the  distribution  and  mark 
off  the  scale  in  sigma  intervals  with  a  total 
range  of  five  sigma,  we  find  that  seven  per 
cent  are  at  one  end,  and  seven  per  cent  at 
die  other.  If  we  allow  a  total  range  of  six 
sigma,  we  find  that  roughly  three  pier  cent 
are  at  either  end.  But  nowhere  do  we  find 
it  stated  that  the  percentage  at  the  tail  end 
Aould  fail. 

Following  such  fallacious  thinking  to  its 
natural  conclusion,  we  should  be  forced  to 
fail  bright  pupils  in  an  exceptional  class,  no 


had  done;  for,  taking  a  suflficient  number 
of  scores,  the  bell-shaped  curve  would  show 
itself,  and  on  a  five  sigma  scale,  seven  per 
cent  would  be  at  either  end. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  concept  has  been 
allowed  to  develop  among  teachers.  What 
the  cause  may  have  been  is  uncertain.  Per¬ 
haps  textbooks  have  been  worded  carelessly 
in  dealing  with  this  phase  of  measurement. 
Perhaps  professors  and  instructors  have 
failed  to  see  that  such  a  concept  was  de¬ 
veloping.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause,  the  fact  remains  that  this  point  of 
view  is  abroad  among  teachers.  It  needs  to 
be  stamped  out;  for  it  has  no  statistical 
foundation.  To  charge  the  normal  curve 
with  being  responsible  for  the  failure  of  a 
given  percentage  of  pupils  is  as  ridiculous 
as  believing  that  Zeus  is  responsible  for 
thunder  and  lightning. 

“Irritated”  Without  Reason 

A  second  point  of  view  which  needs  to  be 
examined  was  expressed  by  the  principal  of 
a  high  school.  He  remarked  that  it  “irri¬ 
tated”  him  to  see  all  graduates  “treated  alike” 
at  commencement  time.  “But,”  he  added, 
“the  public  is  getting  wise  to  the  fact  that 
the  high  school  diploma  does  not  mean  what 
it  used  to.”  Now  this  needs  to  be  examined 
at  two  points.  In  the  first  place  a  high 
school  diploma  at  no  one  time  has  meant 
what  it  “used  to.”  The  1930  diploma  did 
not  mean  what  the  1910  diploma  meant  in 
subjects,  in  subject  matter,  in  school  facil¬ 
ities,  and  in  many  other  things.  The  1910 
diploma  meant  something  considerably  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  1850  diploma,  and  so  on  back. 
A  diploma  cannot  possibly  mean  what  it 
“used  to”  unless  we  are  willing  to  stick  to  a 
static  curriculum.  Let  anyone  who  looks 
back  fondly  to  the  days  when  the  high 
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school  diploma  meant  so  much  latin,  so  much 
mathematics,  so  much  history,  and  so  on, 
come  to  grips  with  the  time  in  which  we  are 
living.  This  brings  us  to  the  consideration 
of  the  first  part  of  this  point  of  view ;  namely 
the  “treating  alike”  of  all  high  school 
graduates. 

The  philosophy  which  necessarily  lies 
back  of  such  a  statement  is  absolutely  out 
of  place  in  the  public  school  system.  In  a 
democracy,  the  education  of  the  children  of 
all  the  people  becomes  a  public  duty.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  parent  of  the  child  who  grad¬ 
uates  in  the  industrial  arts  curriculum  has 
every  right  to  see  his  child  treated  with  as 
much  deference  as  the  child  who  graduates 
in  the  college  preparatory  curriculum.  A 
public  school  teacher  has  no  business  to  be 
“irritated”  at  the  working  out  of  democracy 
in  the  public  school. 

The  right  of  anyone,  even  teachers,  to  hold 
his  own  opinion  must  not  be  questioned.  But 
any  point  of  view  may  be  examined  to  see 
if  it  be  logical.  That  has  been  the  purpose 
of  this  article. 


"Build  a  Better  Mouse-Trap-" 

By  Eable  F.  Maloney 

Public  school  work  offers  three  fields  of 
service — teaching,  supervision  and  admin¬ 
istration.  Every  teacher  follows  supervision 
and  supports  administration;  many  princi¬ 
pals  and  some  superintendents  function  in 
two  or  even  all  three  fields ;  yet  the  division 
is  quite  definite.  Supervisors  and  admin¬ 
istrators  usually  come  from  the  teaching 
ranks,  and  doubtless  find  their  classroom  ex¬ 
perience  very  helpful,  yet  it  does  not  follow 
that  an  excellent  teacher  will  be  successful 
either  as  a  supervisor  or  an  administrator, 
or  that  a  supervisor  competent  to  direct  the 
teaching  processes  must  have  the  appeal  to 
students  so  necessary  to  effective  classroom 
teaching,  or  that  an  able  administrator  need 
be  strong  in  teaching  or  supervision,  or  even 
that  the  successful  primary  teacher  will  be 


equally  successful  in  upper  grade  depart¬ 
mental  work.  And  of  these  activities,  super¬ 
vision  and  administration  exist  solely  to 
assist  in  effective,  orderly  and  economical 
functioning  of  the  teaching  process — teach¬ 
ing  itself  is  fundamental,  the  service  which 
justifies  the  whole  structure. 

Why,  then,  this  constant  seeking  for  work 
in  “higher”  fields?  Why  this  feeling  that 
a  year  of  successful  experience  or  attain¬ 
ment  of  a  degree  should  result  in  “promo¬ 
tion”  to  a  higher  grade  or  to  the  fields  of 
supervision  or  administration  ?  Financial 
rewards?  Well,  ask  any  placement  director 
if  his  supply  of  competent  high  school  teach¬ 
ers  does  not  exceed  his  supply  of  outstand¬ 
ing  primary  teachers,  or  if  an  outstanding 
teacher  of  any  grade  cannot  be  more  easily 
placed  in  a  good  system  at  a  good  salary 
than  a  merely  competent  teacher  of  a  higher 
grade.  Professional  satisfaction?  Would  a 
real  teacher,  interested  primarily  in  children, 
maintain  that  the  earlier,  more  tormative 
years  are  less  important  than  the  later 
years?  Is  not  most  satisfaction  to  be  found 
in  the  greatest  contribution  to  children’s 
growth?  Of  course,  and  further  study  di¬ 
rected  towards  improved  technique  in  a  field 
already  familiar  will  bring  most  rapid  growlh 
to  a  teacher. 
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Further  training  which  merely  qualifies 
for  work  in  a  higher  grade  will  often  make 
a  teacher  outstanding  in  her  present  field,  I 
and  distinction  in  a  special  field  is  most  Dee 
sought  and  most  rarely  found.  When  pro-  jei 
motion  is  desired,  a  move  is  more  easily  ef-  ?ra 
fected  to  a  better  position  in  the  same  field  err 
of  success  than  in  a  new  and  different  field,  w 
Better  to  loom  above  a  large  group  of  pri-  tac 
mary  teachers  than  to  be  lost  in  the  crowd  a 
of  beginning  high  school  teachers.  The 
teacher  who  is  noticed,  visited  and  sought  io 
is  the  one  who  is  doing  outstanding  work—  Jt 
the  girade  is  utterly  unimportant.  Today  ai 
every  field  is  crowded — ^but  not  with  leaders.  Iti 
Mastery  of  some  one  field  leads  most  quick-  f! 
ly  and  surely  to  success  and  promotion. 
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The  first  general  meeting  of  the  Somer¬ 
set  County  Teachers’  Association  was  held 
Xovember  7  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Bound 
Brook  High  School.  The  president  of  the 
association.  Lawrence  L.  Moore,  of  the  Som¬ 
erville  High  School  Science  Department, 
was  the  chairman  of  the  meeting.  He  intro¬ 
duced  Albert  S.  Davis,  Supervising  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  Schools,  Bound  Brook,  New  Jersey, 
who  cordially  welcomed  the  teachers. 

The  president  briefly  explained  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  functions  of  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  association  and  asked  for  the 
cooperation  of  all  members.  He  introduced 
the  other  officers,  who  are,  Agnes  Meredith, 
Somerville,  vice  president;  Charles  Seager, 
Xorth  Plainfield,  corresponding  secretary, 
and  Leon  Fisher,  Bridgewater  Township, 
recording  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  County  Superintendent.  Robert  G. 
Sanford,  after  a  short  address,  introduced 
the  main  speaker  of  the  meeting,  Frank  G. 
Pickell,  President  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers’  Association.  Mr.  Pickell  congrat¬ 
ulated  the  teachers  of  the  county  on  their 
as5(tciation  and  commended  them  especially 
ir  the  set-up  for  spreading  information  to 
ill  parts  of  the  county  in  a  very  short  time. 

For  this  purpose  the  county  teachers  have 
been  divided  into  fourteen  groups,  partly  on 
jeo^Taphic  lines  and  partly  on  the  basis  of 
?rade;  for  example,  Somerville  has  two 
croups,  the  high  school  group  and  the  ele- 
Jientary  group.  Several  rural  schools  near 
Bch  other  are  in  one  group.  Each  group 
a  member  on  the  executive  council. 
The  k'nich  carries  on  the  work  of  the  organiza- 
sought  pn  for  routine  business.  When  any  legis- 
vork—  j^iive  matter  comes  up  that  should  be  in  the 
Today  .--ids  of  all  teachers  of  the  county,  the  presi- 
saders.  "  it  conveys  that  information  to  the  cor- 
quick-  ;  ';"'nding  secretary,  who  sends  that  in- 
,n.  ''iation  to  the  members  of  the  executive 
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council,  who  call  their  groups  together  and 
give  them  the  detailed  information. 

After  Mr.  Pickell’s  address,  Mr.  Ernest 
A.  Harding,  the  new  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  was  presented  to  the 
association.  He  expressed  his  gratitude  for 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  the  teachers  of 
the  county  and  congratulated  them  on  their 
organization,  which  includes  all  teachers  and 
administrative  and  supervisory  officers  of 
the  county.  The  teachers  then  divided  into 
two  groups.  The  high  school  and  special 
teachers  were  addressed  by  Dr.  W.  A. 
Wetzel,  Principal  of  the  Trenton  High 
School ;  the  elementary  teachers  were  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Mr.  Harding. 

The  association  is  also  concerned  with  the 
professional  advancement  of  the  teachers  of 
the  county  and  therefore  every  teacher  is  a 
member  of  some  particular  study  group. 
For  example,  all  mathematics  teachers  are 
members  of  the  mathematics  group.  These 
study  groups  meet  after  school  or  in  the 
evenings.  Each  group  has  its  own  type  of 
organization  and  the  tyrpe  of  meeting  varies 
also.  To  date  all  groups  have  had  excellent 
success  and  are  enthusiastic  over  these 
group  meetings. 

Thus  the  teachers  of  Somerset  County  are 
endeavoring  to  cooperate  with  the  State 
Teachers’  Association  in  furthering  the 
cause  of  education  in  the  State. 


We  are  informed  that  the  officers  ’ 
of  the  South  Jersey  Schoolmen’s  Qub  | 
are :  Lester  A.  Rodes,  Cape  May,  ! 
President;  Leigh  M.  Lott,  Bridgeton,  | 
Vice  President ;  Maja  C.  Mathis,  j 
Florence,  Secretary-Treasurer.  | 

On  the  Board  of  Governors  are: 
Arthur  C.  Chenoweth,  Atlantic  City; 
Derwood  J.  Tew,  Camden;  Harvey 
Rodgers,  Glassboro;  Mark  S.  Red-  j 
cay,  Woodstown. 
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Commissioner's  Report 

(Continued  from  page  lU) 
rose  from  3.7  per  cent  to  6.4  per  cent,  while 
the  general  courses  increased  from  21  per 
cent  to  23  per  cent. 

The  effect  of  the  recovery  program  upon 
vocational  education  has  been  great.  With 
reduced  budgets  and  increased  cost  of  sup¬ 
plies,  these  schools  have  had  to  carry  greatly 
increased  loads,  the  report  points  out.  The 
pupil  load  per  teacher  has  risen  about  22 
per  cent,  in  some  trade  classes  over  30  per 
cent.  “The  overcrowded  classes  in  the  all¬ 
day  trade  and  industrial  schools  makes  it 
almost  impossible  to  develop  acceptable  work 
habits  and  attitudes.” 

After  a  study  of  enrollments  and  probable 
vacancies,  the  Commissioner  recommends 
no  further  reduction  in  teacher  training  en¬ 
rollment  at  the  present  time.  He  urges 
four-year  training  for  elementary  teachers. 

A  review  of  the  financial  situation  shows 
some  bright  spots.  “Fifty-four  districts  is¬ 
sued  interest  bearing  orders  or  municipal 
scrip  for  the  purpose  of  paying  part  of  their 
obligations;  these  had  not  been  redeemed 
by  the  end  of  the  year.  *  ♦  *  The  number 
of  districts  resorting  to  these  methods  is 
fewer  than  for  the  preceding  year  and  the 
amounts  have  been  very  much  reduced.  The 
amount  of  teachers’  salaries  for  which  in¬ 
terest  bearing  orders  have  been  issued  is 
about  one-sixth  of  what  it  was  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  for  tuition  approximately  one- 
third,  and  for  other  expenditures  approx¬ 
imately  two-fifths. 

On  June  30,  1934,  there  remained  unpaid 
State  school  taxes  of  $9,075,560.23,  of  which 
$376,068.22  was  the  unpaid  balance  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1932,  and 
$1,318,318.19  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1933. 

On  June  30,  1934,  there  remained  due  the 
counties  for  distribution  $1,863,850.30  of 
the  1931  railroad  tax,  $2,150,954.35  from 
the  1932  railroad  tax,  and  $2,253,076.94  of 
the  1933  railroad  tax.  Practically  all  of 
this  money  is  withheld  on  writs  of  certiorari. 


STUDIES  ON  TAXATION 

We  publish  here  two  lists  of  valuabfc 
studies  on  current  taxation  problems.  Thej 
first,  prepared  by  the  business  branch  of  thcj 
Newark  Library,  is  on  general  subjects,  will 
several  concerning  New  Jersey  in  particular. 

The  second  is  more  specifically  on  schod 
finance.  It  comes  to  us  from  the  Joint  Co* 
mission  on  the  Emergency  in  Education. 

Brown, .  H.  G.  Economic  Basis  of  Tax  Refom 
Lucas  Brothers,  Columbia,  Mo.  1932.  $2.0| 

Endeavors  to  present  the  subject  from  a  diSeioi 
angle,  showing  the  various  important  econo^ 
and  social  consequences  to  be  expected  from  dif 
ferent  kinds  of  taxes. 

Commission  to  Investigate  County  and  MunicijJ 
Taxation  and  Expenditures  (Report  No.  6). 
revenue  system  of  New  Jersey,  1931.  McCreW 
Quigley,  Trenton,  N.  J.  “Presents  statiatia 
relative  to  the  yield  of  different  forms  of  reven* 
with  a  description  and  criticism  of  these  seven! 
forms.” 

Commission  on  Taxation  of  the  Senate  and  Horn 
of  Assembly  of  the  IS7th  Legislature  of  the  Suk 
of  J^ew  Jersey.  Report  on  a  study  of  the  financal 
and  tax  problems  of  municipal  governments  ii 
New  Jersey.  August  29,  1933.  Intended  as  1 
valuable  background  for  the  development  of  to 
legislation. 

Bloomfield,  Daniel.  Sales  Tax — General  and  Retd 
Wilson,  N.  Y.  1934.  90c.  Valuable  collectw 
of  facts,  record  of  experience,  and  opinions  i»  I 
portant  to  business  at  this  time.  Contains  an  O’  j 
cellent  annotated  bibliography. 

Buehler,  E.  C.  State  and  Local  Tax  Revision.  Tk 
Reference  Shelf,  Vol.  8,  No.  3.  Wilson,  N.  T,  I 

1932.  90c.  Guide  for  debaters  to  a  clear  unde-  i 
standing  of  the  question.  Contains  indexed  | 
ography,  analytical  discussion.  Questions  aid 
answers.  See  also  Vol.  8,  No.  2,  State  aad 
local  tax  revision. 

Editorial  Research  Reports.  1503'21st  Street,  N.  W, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Elimination  of  Conflicts  » 
Taxation.  1934.  $1.00.  Discusses  the  need  fo> 
changes  in  the  tax  structure  and  outlines  and  & 
plains  the  various  proposals  for  reducing  tit 
conflicts. 

Green,  W.  R.  The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Taxation.  Commerce  Clearing  House,  Chicago 

1933.  $2.7$.  Presents  in  a  clear  and  readsiS 

manner  the  views  of  the  leading  economists  of  (W 
times  with  reference  to  taxation  and  states  ^ 
principles  laid  down  by  them  in  such  a  form  th^  ^ 
they  can  be  easily  understood.  ■ 


BETZ 

JUNIOR  MATHEMATICS 
FOR  TODAY 

An  important  new  three-book  series  that 
meets  the  latest  requirements  for  the 
junior-high-school  years.  Books  One  and 
Two,  already  available,  are  receiving  warm 
praise  and  widespread  adoptions.  Book 
Three,  now  in  press,  is  giving  promise  of 
an  equally  vigorous  and  progressive  pre¬ 
sentation.  Send  for  circular, 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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II 

Essential  equipment 
1 1  for  the  Social 


I  Science  Library  .  .  . 

I  ...  a  complete  set  of  the 
I  volumes  in  THE  RE- 

1  PORT  OF  THE  COM- 

1  MISSION  ON  THE 

I  SOCIAL  STUDIES, 

I  American  Historical 

I  Association 

I  for  reference  by  superintendent, 

I  principal,  and  social  science 
I  teacher  in  planning  new  curricu- 
1  lums.  Each  volume  in  the  RE- 
I  PORT  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
I  whole. 

i  Three  Netv  VolHmee  Ready 
I  KeUer-Krer:  nSTB  and  mbasum- 

=  MINTS  IK  THB  SOCIAL  SCIBHCBS 

E  NcwUn:  BDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTKATIOK 
i  AS  SOCIAL  POLICY 

i  ConnU:  THB  SOCIAL  PODKDATIOKS  OP 
I  BDUCATIOK 

CHARLES  SCRffiNER’S  SONS 

I  I  597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Business  Leaders 
Are  Readers 
of  Gregg  Publications 

OVER  600  TITLES 

Gregg  publications  cover  every  branch 
of  commercial  education  and  include  over 
600  titles  in  the  subjects  of  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand,  Typewriting,  Business  English  and 
Correspondence,  Business  Mathematics, 
Bookkeeping,  Accounting,  Commercial 
Law,  General  Business  Science,  Sales¬ 
manship,  Advertising,  Office  Practice, 
Secretarial  Practice,  Economics,  and  al¬ 
lied  subjects. 

There  is  an  up-to-date,  authoritative 
text  for  every  commercial  education  need. 

Write  our  nearest  office  for  catalog 
and  examination  copies. 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Co. 

NswYork  Chicago  San  Francisco  Boston 
Toronto  London  Sydney 


Kendrick,  M.  S.  Taxation  Issues  With  Special  Rtf. 
erence  to  State  and  Local  Problems.  Harper,  N.f 
1933.  $1.00.  A  practical  treatment.  Discowi 
not  only  issues,  but  provides  a  factual  backgrosii 
against  which  other  tax  problems  can  be  viewid 

Mills,  M.  C.  and  Starr,  ].  W.  Readings  in  Puik 
Finance  and  Taxation.  Macmillan,  N.  Y.  19ji 
$3.50.  Offers  suggestions  to  those  who  may  h 
engaged  in  the  practical  work  of  shaping  the  taa 
tion  and  finance  programs  of  state  and  local  fo. 
emments.  Gives  complete  treatment  to  subjtoi 
covered. 

Shultz,  W.  F.  American  Public  Finance  and  T<» 
tion.  Prenticc'Hall,  N.  Y.  1932.  $5.00.  A 
handbook  on  the  expenditures,  borrowing,  » 
debtedness  and  taxes  of  American,  Federal,  sm 
and  local  governments,  covering  the  entire  fidi 

Tax  Research  Foundation.  Tax  Systems  of  th 
World:  a  year  book  of  legislative  and  statiiticil 
information  including  all  the  states  of  the  U.  S. 
Commerce  Clearing  House,  Chicago,  1934 
$10.00.  A  complete  compilation  of  taxes  is! 
tax  systems. 


Carr,  William  G.  School  Finance.  Stanford 
versity,  Calif.;  Stanford  University  Press,  1933. 
106  p.  Brief  and  usable  summary  of  impoitaat 
school  finance  issues  and  trends. 

Haig,  Robert  Murray,  and  Shoup,  Carl.  Soles  Ta 
in  the  American  States.  New  York:  Cdu^ 
University  Press,  1934.  833  p.  Extensive  tedi- 
nical  treatment  of  theory  and  experience  affectng 
the  sales  tax. 

Leet,  Glen,  and  Paige,  Robert  M.,  editors.  Propett} 
Tax  Limitation  Laws.  Publication  No.  36.  Ck 
cago:  Public  Administration  Service,  1934.  91  y. 
Gives  views  of  authorities  on  important  qa» 
tions  involved  in  tax  limitation  measures. 

Lutz,  Harley  L.,  and  Carr,  William  G.  Esseiitidi 
of  Taxation.  Washington,  D.  C.:  Joint  CatBsk 
sion  on  the  Emergency  in  Education,  Nationil 
Education  Association  and  the  Department  of 
Superintendence,  1933.  14  p.  (Reprinted  fros 
the  Journal  of  the  J^Jational  Education  Assodt 
tion,  October,  1933,  through  June,  1934.)  Aa 
thoritative,  brief,  popular  articles. 

Mort,  Paul  R.,  and  others.  State  Support  for  Psk 
lie  Education.  National  Survey  of  School  Finance 
Washington,  D.  C.:  American  Council  on  Edtxa 
tion,  1933.  496  p.  Technical  and  fundamei<il 
treatment  of  several  issues  dealt  with  in  tki 
article. 
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>Iabonal  Education  Association  and  the  Department 
of  Superintendence,  Joint  Commission  on  the 
Emergency  in  Education.  Evdludting  the  Public 
Schools.  Washington,  D.  C.:  the  Association, 
1934.  48  p.  Chapter  V  deals  with  seven  issues 

in  school  finance. 

National  Education  Association  and  the  Department 
of  Superintendence,  Joint  Commission  on  the 
Emergency  in  Education.  Report  of  T^ational 
Conference  on  the  Financing  of  Education. 
Washington,  D.  C.:  the  Association,  1933.  78 

p.  Excellent,  brief  development  of  issues  similar 
to  those  dealt  with  in  the  above  article. 

National  Education  Association,  Research  Division. 
Five  Years  of  State  School  Revenue  Legislation. 
Research  Bulletin,  Vol.  12,  No.  1.  Washington, 
D.  C.:  the  Association,  January,  1934.  37  p. 

Summary  of  recent  taxation  trends  with  particular 
reference  to  new  taxes  for  school  support. 
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(Continued  from  page  18) 

without  the  support  of  understanding  par¬ 
ents  and  citizens.  No  one  can  deny  the 
value  of  pressure  which  interested  parents 
can  bring  to  bear  upon  the  educational  sys¬ 
tem.  The  schoolman  must  soon  learn  that 
die  school  and  home  are  irrevocably  bound 
together  in  this  civilization. 

^  Such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  edu¬ 
cator  will  do  much  to  help  the  parent- 
^  teacher  association  work  out  a  program 
i  based  on  carefully  thought  out  objectives. 
^  The  parent-teacher  association  has  far  to 

*  JO,  but  its  work  will  be  made  easier  when 
school  leadership  will  admit  its  potentiali¬ 
ties  and  join  with  parents  in  working  out 

•  ways  and  means  to  reach  them. 

^  No  longer  can  the  educator  keep  the  work 
oa  of  the  parent-teacher  association  unimpor- 
it  lant  and  unobstrusive.  Instead  he  will  wel- 
^  come  its  appearance  in  his  community.  He 
will  then  lose  no  time  in  providing  the  most 
■b  favorable  environment  for  the  association 
“  so  that  it  will  be  able  to  help  him  success- 
®  fully  integrate  the  work  of  his  school  with 
the  association  in  order  to  promote  definitely 
the  welfare  of  the  child. 


Neu?  Year  Gift 
I  To  You  I 


The  extra,  generous  benefits 
of  the  two  new  T,P.U.  Cer¬ 
tificates  will  help  you  greet  1935 
with  a  happy  feeling  of  security. 
These  new  certificates  are  de¬ 
signed  to  give  every  teacher  the 
complete,  well-rounded  protec¬ 
tion  which  has  made  T.P.U.  a 
leading  organization,  plus  in¬ 
creased  and  additional  benefits 
now  available  for  the  first  time. 

The  “Peerless”,  at  $30.00  a 
year,  provides  50%  increase  in 
weekly  hospital  benefits,  10%  in¬ 
crease  per  year  for  five  years  in 
major  benefits,  four  times  longer 
payment  of  convalescence  and 
non-confining  benefits  and  a  host 
of  other  important,  new  protec¬ 
tion  features.  The  “Peerless 
gives  you  exactly  half  the  liberal 
benefits  of  the  “Peerless”  and  the 
cost  is  only  $15.00  a  year.  We 
want  yon  to  know  all  about  these 
two  new  certificates  and  how 
much  they  protect  yon.  Take  five 
minutes  now  to  write  us  a  note  or 
card  for  complete  information. 

THE  TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE  UNION 

BRENEMAN  BLDG.,  LANCASTER,  PA. 

District  Offices 

1200  Schaff  Building. Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kitay  Bnilding . Paterson,  N.  J. 

13  Clinton  Street . Newark,  N.J. 
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Have  You  the  Newest 
Coffee  Chart? 

— it’s  free! 


A  brand  new  world  map  by  Rand  McNally 
on  10-inch  hemispheres  showing  all  new  po¬ 
litical  boundaries  is  the  basis  of  this  chart. 
Around  this  has  been  built  a  fascinating  story 
of  coffee  as  it  is  grown  all  around  the  world. 

If  you  have  enjoyed  using  the  previous  class¬ 
room  material  of  the  Bureau  of  Coffee  Infor¬ 
mation  you  will  certainly  want  this  new  wall 
chart.  One  will  be  sent  to  you  free  upon  request. 

Copies  of  the  new  trip  through  coffeeland 
booklet  “The  Coffee  Growing  Countries  of  North 
America”  are  also  available. 


□  Coffee  Around  the  World — A  22  x  32"  hemi¬ 
sphere  map  of  the  world  showing  coffee 
production  (one  to  a  teacher) 

Q  The  Coffee  Growing  Countries  of  North 
America — Illustrated  booklet  written  as  a 
trip  through  these  countries.  (Enough  copies 
for  classroom  reference  use) 


Chec\  the  material  you  wish 
sent  to  you  and  fill  in  the 
coupon  below. 


. 

of  School. 
Subject . 


Grade. 


hfumber  of  Pupils. 


School  Addreu. 


A  Good  Board  Member 

(Continued  from  page  19) 
that  occupies  a  large  place  in  the  lives  of 
some  30.000,000  children  and  more  than  a 
million  students  in  colleges  and  universities 
as  well  as  part  of  the  leisure  time  of  more 
than  a  million  adults  enrolled  in  evenin 
schools,  is  a  big  enterprise.  In  the  number 
of  people  it  employs,  the  nation’s  school 
system  is  exceeded  by  only  four  industries: 
agriculture,  construction,  railroads,  and  tex¬ 
tiles.  Its  capital  investment  is  exceeded  br 
only  five  industries.  The  educated  mind  is 
the  greatest  producing  agency  in  the  world; 
without  it  all  natural  resources  would  be 
useless.  To  act  on  a  board  of  directors  of 
such  a  business  requires  keen  and  alert  mes 
and  women. 

Courageous,  Adaptable 

Again  a  board  member  should  be  coura¬ 
geous,  broadminded  and  adaptable.  In  these 
bad  times  with  the  almost  hysterical  clamor 
for  retrenchment,  it  has  taken  a  fine  courage 
on  the  part  of  board  members  to  insist  that 
the  right  of  the  children  of  this  generation 
to  a  rich  and  full  education  should  not  be 
sacrificed  to  pay  for  the  stupid  blunders  and 
selfishness  of  their  elders.  Broadminded¬ 
ness  and  adaptability  will  make  the  board 
member  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  are  living 
in  a  changing  and  highly  complex  world  and 
that  the  education  of  a  generation  ago  will 
not  meet  today’s  conditions.  Board  mem¬ 
bers  must  be  able  to  respond  to  the  demands 
of  this  complicated  and  dynamic  civilizatioa 
They  must  understand  why  the  methods  and 
content  of  education  must  change  to  meet 
the  new  needs,  the  new  social  forces. 

The  question  is  sometimes  raised  as  to 
whether  women  should  serve  on  school 
boards.  Why  not?  Women  bring  to  the 
problem  of  child  training  a  greater  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  the  human  element  involved  than  do 
men.  Therefore  their  work  supplements  that 
of  the  men. 

Can  we  find  for  our  boards  of  education 
these  courageous,  intelligent,  broadminded 


YEARBOOK  COMMITTEES 
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re  living 
arid  and 
ago  will 
d  mcm- 
ietnands 
ilizatioa 
lods  and 


men  and  women  with  a  real  faith  in  public 


school  education  and  actuated  by  a  desire  for 
service?  I  think  so.  What  shall  be  their 
reward  ?  The  realization  that  they  are 
rendering  the  highest  type  of  public  service 
and  exerting  an  influence  that  reaches  out 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  community  and 
touches  the  very  heart  of  the  nation. 


New  Jerseyans  Will  Head 

Two  Yearbook  Committees 

New  Jersey  educators  are  making  them¬ 
selves  something  of  a  national  reputation 
in  educational  writing  and  editing.  Frank 
G.  Pickell,  President  of  the  Association  and 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Montclair,  will 
head  the  Yearbook  Committee  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Superintendence.  The  year¬ 
book  which  Mr.  Pickell  will  edit  will  deal 
with  the  problems  facing  the  youth,  especi¬ 
ally  the  unemployed  youth  today. 

Mrs.  Mary  D.  Barnes,  member  of  the 
.Association’s  executive  committee  and  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  National  Department  of  Class¬ 
room  teachers,  will  head  the  Department’s 
yearbook  committee.  The  subject  of  the 
Qassroom  Teachers’  yearbook  will  be  the 
mental  health  of  the  teacher. 


ALL-EXPENSE 


TO  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Trips  to  the  National  Capitol 
by  Public  Service  chartered 


INTRODUCING - 

The  Review  now  has  an  assistant 
editor,  Arthur  Fletcher,  appointed 
temporarily,  by  a  sub-committee  of  the 
Executive  Committee  consisting  of 
Solomon  C.  Strong,  Mattie  S.  Dore- 
mus,  William  R.  Ward,  and  Juliet  M. 
Roche. 

Mr.  Fletcher  has  both  teaching  and 
journalistic  experience.  He  holds  the 
degrees  of  B.  Sc.  in  Education  and 
M.  A.  from  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  with  part  of  his  educational 
and  much  of  his  journalistic  back¬ 
ground  having  been  acquired  abroad. 


buses  can  be  arranged  for  edu¬ 
cational  groups  at  very  low 
cost.  The  itinerary  is  suited  to 
the  wishes  of  the  crowd  and 
covers  2,  3,  4,  5  days  or  more 
according  to  time  available  to 
the  party. 

For  further  information 
write  passenger  agent  at  80 
Park  Place,  Newark,  or  ’phone 
nearest  Public  Service  Coordi¬ 
nated  Transport  office. 


Klucation 

idminded 


A-3331 


We  Hear  That- 


The  Atlantic  City  schools  began  a  weekly  January  10.  The  regular  day  is  Thursday, 
series  of  radio  programs  on  the  theme  “You  the  hour  5 :00  to  5:15. 
and  Your  Schools,”  over  Station  WPG  on  Mrs.  A.  Virginia  Adams,  assistant  chair- 


Schermerhorn  Teachers’  Agency 


EsUbllshed  18SS  ClurlM  W.  MnUord,  Prop. 

866  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  TOBK  CITT  BETWEEN  34tb  and  SSth  STBEBT8 

=  5  1836  EUCUD  AVE.,  CLEVELAND,  OmO 

Branch  OSlCM  \  945  umON  TRUST  BLDO.,  PITT8BUROH.  PA. 

A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reliable  candidates.  Sfirlces  free  to  school  officials. 


Branch  Offices 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

61 8  Witherspoon  Bldg.  PHILADELPHIA  Walnut  and  Juniper  Sts. 


Our  manager  has  lived  sixteen  years  in  New  Jersey,  serving  its  schools  while  they 
served  his  own  children.  His  seasoned  advice  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


f 

I 

i 


Kingsley  1746 


Personal  oonfarences  encouraged 


E.  F.  Maloney,  Mgr. 


The  Pratt  Teachers’  Agency 

Established  1898  Reginald  L.  Feenald,  Manager 

70  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
Renders  discriminating  service  to  many  All  recommendations  based  on 
New  Jersey  teachers  and  schools  careful  study  of  requirements 


BRYANT  TEACHERS  BUREAU 


Member  of  National  Association  of  Teachers  Agencies 

71 1*1 2>1 3  Witherspoon  Bldg.,  Juniper&Walnut  Sts., Philadelphia, Pa.,  Pennypackerl  223 
Careful,  Disaiminating  Service  for  School  Officials  and  Teachers  in 
Suburban  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  nearby  States 


KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


„  „  .  EstabUsh^  18M  Telephone  B.  F.  Bfannlon /  „ 

SI  Union  Square,  Now  York,  N.  T.  a.i7iui  mi.,  m  n  f 

(Broadway  at  160i  Street)  Algonquin  4-1756  Mist  M.  O.  Oosmaa^ 

We  have  been  supplying  teachers  to  the  Public  Schools  for  over  forty-five  years.  We  have  no  branches. 
All  applications  for  membership  and  all  requests  for  teachers  receive  the  personal  attention  of  the 
managers.  Call,  srrite,  or  telephone  us  for  careful  personal  service. 

Member  National  Association  of  Toaehora’  Ageneies 


CENTRAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

202  Walnut  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

A  long  established  Agency,  well  known  to  the  educators  of  New  Jersey 
C.  H.  Gordinier,  Manager 

Formerly  President  of  Millersville,  Pa.,  State  Teachers  College 


You  entrust  your  legal  affairs  to  a  lawyer,  your  health  to  a 
physician.  Isn’t  your  professional  career  of  sufficient  Im- 
portanca  to  warrant  expart  guidance?  Our  experience  is 
your  safeguard. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Succeaaor  to 

The  Penn  Educational  Bureau 
Established  1880  55th  Year 

205  North  Seventh  Street  Allentown,  Panna. 

Member  National  Association  of  Teachers  Agenciea 


The  National  Teachers  Agency,  Inc. 


Btttenhonse  6460 

1530  Chestnut  St.  PhiUdelplito,  Fa. 


This  Nationally  known  agency  has  served  teachars 
and  schools  for  over  thirty-five  years  In  all  parts 
of  U.  S.  Early  registration  sulvlssUSle.  Servlee 
Free  to  school  officials. 
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man  of  the  Welfare  Committee  of  the  Vine- 
land  Women’s  Club,  is  devoting  considerable 
effort  to  organizing  a  drive  to  obtain  aid  for 
the  research  laboratory  of  the  Training 
School  at  Vineland. 

Over  5,000  patrons  visited  Camden 
schools  during  Education  Week.  Other 
privities  fostered  by  the  School  Interpreta¬ 
tion  Committee  of  the  Camden  Teachers’ 
.\ssociation,  under  the  chairmanship  of  E. 
Wallis  McKendree,  included  five  radio  pro¬ 
grams,  a  visitation  contest  sponsored  by  an 
.\merican  Legion  post,  the  distribution  of 
posters,  pamphlets  and  so  on.  Fourteen 
movie  houses  cooperated  in  providing  pub¬ 
licity,  the  Courier-Post  appointed  a  special 
Education  Week  editor,  and  over  a  score  of 
prominent  citizens  gave  talks  on  the  schools 
during  the  celebration. 

Three  New  Jerseyans  took  part  in  the 
compilation  of  the  recently  published  •  six- 
volume  Childcraft,  intended  as  an  all-around 
piide  for  the  self-development  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  teacher. 

.\11  three  worked  in  the  teachers’  problem 
section,  Marcia  Everett,  helping  teacher, 
an  Typical  Daily  Programs;  Roy  K.  Hatch. 
Professor  of  Education  and  head  of  the  De- 
Tartment  of  Social  Studies  at  State  Teachers 
College.  Montclair,  on  Training  in  Citizen¬ 
ship;  and  Caroline  Zachry,  Director,  Insti- 
mteof  Mental  Hygiene,  State  Teachers  Col- 
ege.  Montclair,  on  Emotional  Problems. 

Bergen  County’s  Superintendent  of 
xhools,  Roy  R.  Zimmerman,  greeted  Christ¬ 


mas  and  the  New  Year  with  the  first  issue 
of  what  is  to  be  a  regular  bulletin  on  educa¬ 
tional  affairs  in  the  county.  It  is  attractively 
prepared  and  bound,  its  19  pages  carrying  a 
wide  variety  of  interesting  and  authoritative 
articles.  Among  its  aims  will  be  to  serve  as 
a  clearing  house  for  educational  ideas  as 
well  as  to  interpret  the  school  and  its  trends 
to  teachers,  parents  and  the  supporting 
public. 

One  feature  particularly  worthy  of  note 
is  the  announcement  of  the  results  of  a  re¬ 
cent  survey  of  how  well  the  existing  cur¬ 
ricula  are  meeting  the  needs  of  the  pupil. 
Five  hundred  pupils  in  five  of  the  larger 
schools  were  revealed  to  be  “potentially 
sound  materially,  but  (who)  are  failing  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  adequate  facilities  and 
(who)  may  later  become  public  charges  or 
delinquents.”  Chairman  Paulsen  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Vocational  Education  of  the 
County  Schoolmen’s  Qub  concludes  with  the 
question,  why  does  Bergen  County  fail  to 
provide  vocational  training  for  these  pupils 
when  Essex,  Hudson,  Middlesex,  Camden 
and  Ocean  counties  have  operated  vocational 
schools  successfully  for  years? 

Edna  White  of  Jersey  City  has  been  ap- 
l)ointed  state  chairman  of  a  translation  con¬ 
test  to  mark  the  bimillenium  of  Horace 
( Bimillenium  Horatianum). 

The  August.  1935,  meeting  of  the  World 
Federation  of  Education  Associations  has 
l)een  transferred  to  England  because  the 
exigencies  of  typhoon  relief  forced  the  Phi- 


,  Inc. 


HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 

Provide 

BOOK  PROTECTION 

u'hich  Doubles  the  lives  of  the  books 


III  HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY 

“sertS  111  C  HOLDEN,  President  SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


GET  BACK  ON  A 

CASH  BASIS 

with  a  Household  Loan 


•  No  one  prefers  to  remain  in  debt . . .  everyone 
would  like  to  be  able  to  face  the  world  on  a  "cash 
basis”. 

Many  teachers  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
Household  Plan  to  settle  all  their  old  bills  at  one 
time.  Ineffect,  they  are  putting  themselves  back  on  a 
cash  basis  again.  A  Household  Loan  of  $30to  $300 
enables  them  to  settle  numerous  small  debts.  And 
the  repayment  of  the  loan  is  so  conveniently 
arranged  that  the  amounts  are  paid  on  a  budget 
plan  out  of  salary. 

This  sensible  Household  Plan  has  helped 
thousands  of  teachers  over  temporary  financial 
difficulties. 

Your  teaching  contract  is  the  only  reference 
you  need. 

You  may  take  up  to  fifteen  months  to  repay  a 
Household  Loan.  Monthly  charges  are  figured 
only  for  the  actual  number  of  days  you  keep  each 
dollar.  The  sooner  your  loan  is  repaid  the  less  the 
total  cost. 

To  apply  for  a  loan  or  to  get  more  information, 
write  the  nearest  Household  office,  using  the  cou> 
pon  below. 

HOUSEHOLD 

FINANCE  CORPORATION 


NEW  JERSEY  OFFICES 


CAMDFN.4thnoor. 
Broadwajr-Stevens  Bids. 
License  No.  641 
JERSEY  CITY.  5th  Floor. 
Jersey  Journal  Bids- 
License  No.  643 
NEWARK,  4th  Floor. 
Nat’l  Netvari  BUg, 
License  No.  289 


PATERSON.  3rd  Floor. 
Paterson  National  Bank 
Boildins 
License  No.  639 

TRENTON.  5th  Floor. 
Trenton  Trust  Company 
Bttildins 
License  No.  660 


Household  charges  the  low  rote  set  hy  the  New  Jersey  lew,  2ii% 
e  snossth  on  unpaid  balances. 


This  coupon  bringo  you  information  without  obligation 


Name _ _ 

Sirtw . . (Sty _ _ 

Home  Phone _ _ _ _ 

Amount  I  wish  to  borrow  $ . . My  salary  is  $ _ _ 

/  teach  at.„ . . . . . . . . . 

Thu  inquiry  does  not  oblifate  me  to  borrow  or  put  me  to  any 
eipense 


lippines  to  withdraw  its  invitation.  Oxfort 
or  Cambridge  will  be  the  site;  details  wil 
be  available  soon.  State  Director  of  tb 
W.F.E.A.  is  Margarette  Howard,  Lincoh 
School,  Summit. 

Dr.  William  A.  Wetzel  will  retire  froa 
active  service  as  principal  of  the  Trentoi 
Senior  High  School  on  February  first,  after 
more  th3n  30  years  service  there.  Friends 
and  associates  are  planning  a  dinner  in  Dr. 
Wetzel’s  honor  for  January  22,  at  the  Stacjf- 
Trent  Hotel  in  Trenton  and  it  is  expected 
that  President  Lewis  of  Lafayette, 
veteran  educator’s  alma  mater,  will  speak. 

A  committee  on  the  revision  of  roll  book 
statistics  has  been  appointed  by  the  Assoch- 
tion  of  Teacher  Assistants  to  the  Prinapd. 
They  began  work  as  we  went  to  press. 

A  request  will  bring  a  staflf  officer  of  tht 
National  Occupational  Conference  for  con¬ 
sultation  on  the  organization  of  work  (fc-1 
signed  to  contribute  to  the  better  occupi- 
tional  adjustment  of  more  than  one  persoa 
These  services  are  free  but  the  expenses  of 
the  trip  must  be  paid  for.  The  address  of 
the  N.O.C.  is  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

The  National  Association  of  Audubon  So¬ 
cieties  “is  in  a  position  to  assist”  teaches 
who  would  like  colored  pictures  of  birds 
and  bird  study  literature.  Information  on 
this  and  other  aids  the  Society  makes  avail¬ 
able  may  be  obtained  from  its  offices  at 
1775  Broadway,  New  York. 
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LIST  OF  DISMISSED 
TEACHERS 


In  accordance  with  the  resolution  directing 
that  the  Association  keep  on  file  a  list  of 
teachers  under  tenure  who  had  been  dis¬ 
missed  from  their  position  for  reasons  otha 
than  preferred  charges,  the  Executive  Com-j 
mittee  has  directed  the  Secretary  to  prepare 
such  a  list.  Names  which  should  appear  on 
it  should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  at  the 
Association  headquarters,  307  Stacy-Trent, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
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Morris  County  Plans 

By  Helen  Pbimbose 
Helping  Teacher,  Morris  County 
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Shortly  after  the  state  conference  of  ele- 
awitary  supervisors  held  at  Newark  State 
Normal  School  in  September,  plans  were 
laid  for  a  county-wide  organization  of  forces 
to  continue  with  and  to  improve  progressive 
educational  aims  and  techniques  within  Mor¬ 
ris  County. 

With  this  objective  in  mind  the  county 
was  divided  into  ten  centers  so  located  geo¬ 
graphically  as  to  include  all  teachers  of  the 
elementary  classes.  This  meant  a  total  of 
about  550  teachers.  Each  of  these  ten  cen¬ 
ters  in  turn  divided  the  teachers  into  the 
following  groups,  kindergarten  and  the  first 
three  grades,  grades  four  through  six,  and 
grades  seven  and  eight.  Elach  group  has  its 
individual  leader  chosen  either  by  the  teach¬ 
ers  themselves  or  by  the  several  supervising 
principals  of  that  particular  section.  This 
set-up  means  therefore  that  each  of  the  ten 
centers  has  three  group  levels  and  three 
leaders. 

The  thirty  leaders  met  at  the  office  of  the 
county  superintendent  several  times  to  dis¬ 
cuss  ways  and  means  for  furthering  a  better 
prc^am  of  education  in  the  county.  The 
skeleton  plan  finally  agreed  upon  for  all 
centers  included  two  meetings  to  be  held 
before  the  Christmas  vacation  on  the  under¬ 
lying  philosophy  of  progressive  education, 
one  meeting  before  the  end  of  January  on 
teaching  objectives,  and  three  meetings  be¬ 
fore  May  15  on  teaching  techniques  with  spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  on  the  unit  of  work. 

In  preparation  for  this  county-wide  activ¬ 
ity  on  the  part  of  all  elementary  teachers, 
the  supervising  principals  were  asked  to  at¬ 
tend  a  roundtable  discussion  on  progressive 
education  and  each  one  was  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  discuss  or  to  express  himself 
epon  the  following  questions:  1.  Has  there 
been  a  change  in  my  philosophy  of  educa¬ 
tion  within  the  last  five  years?  2.  What 


AMERICAN  READING 
INSTRUCTION 

By  BflLA  BANTON  SMITH,  Ph.D. 

Dean,  School  of  ESneation,  Whitti«r  College 
Whittier,  California 

This  book,  which  is  the  result  of  scientific  in¬ 
vestigation  covering  a  period  of  three  years,  is 
the  first  published  history  of  American  reading 
instruction.  It  not  only  describes  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  materials  and  methods  of  reading  in¬ 
struction  from  1607  to  the  present  time,  but  also 
shows  its  significance  in  gaining  a  clearer  per¬ 
spective  on  current  practices  in  reading. 

LITERATURE  AND  THE  CHILD 

By  BLANCHE  B.  WEEKE8,  Ph.D. 

Ateociate  Profeeso^  Elementary  Education 
Vnivereity  of  Toledo,  Toledo,  Ohio 
This  book  is  first  and  foremost  a  direct  teaching 
aid.  Ten  out  of  the  twelve  chapters  are  of  defi¬ 
nite,  practical  value  to  the  classroom  teacher, 
the  supervisor  of  English,  the  principal,  the 
student-teacher,  and  the  parent — all  interested 
in  making  a  wise  choice  in  directing  children’s 
reading  interests.  The  book  not  only  tells  what 
to  do  and  not  to  do,  but  why.  In  other  words,  it 
gives  in  very  simple,  non-technical  terms,  the 
psychology  of  teaching  literature  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  —  up  and  through  the  eighth 
grade — with  emphasis  on  the  intermediate  grades. 

Silver  .  Burdett 

41  Union  Ssnsre,  New  York  City 
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QUALITY  SINCE  1858 
The  Best  Pens  Then-And  Now 

SINCE  the  days  of  your  grandparents 
— and  great-grandpa  rents — Spencerian 
Pens  have  been  acknowledged  the  world 
over  as  the  best  in  writing  ease  and 
lasting  satisfaction. 

Today,  in  addition  to  Tested  Steel  Pens 
for  every  style  of  writing — and  special 
points  for  pen-and-ink  drawing — there 
are  completely  modern  Spencerian  Foun¬ 
tain  Pens  which  continue  the  Spencerian 
tradition  of  fine  workmanship  and 
in-built  quality. 

Special  school  prices  on  steel  pens  and 
fountain  pens  on  request.  Please 
mention  your  dealer’s  name.  Send  10c 
for  samples  of  the  most  popular  styles 
of  steel  pens. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  COMPANY 
34B  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 
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jiercentage  of  my  teachers  have  developied 
a  progressive  attitude  toward  their  work  and 
how  is  this  shown?  3.  What  plans  have  I 
consciously  followed  to  promote  in-service 
growth  of  my  teachers?  4.  How  am  I  ac¬ 
quainting  my  board  members,  the  P.  T.  A.’s 
and  my  community  with  this  newer  philos¬ 
ophy  of  education  as  applied  to  my  own 
school?  5.  Am  I  making  full  use  of  all  the 
cooperating  agencies  within  the  county? 

While  each  of  the  individual  groups  was 
given  much  freedom  as  to  the  exact  pro¬ 
cedures  to  be  employed,  the  thirty  leaders 
were  furnished  with  bibliographies  of  sug¬ 
gested  readings,  a  number  of  vital  questions 
pertaining  to  present-day  educational  chal¬ 
lenges  and  needs,  tentative  plans  for  each 
teacher  to  evaluate  in  planning  a  more  pro¬ 
gressive  program.  Techniques  were  sug¬ 
gested  for  the  handling  of  groups  in  the 
upper  grades,  a  true-false  questionnaire  was 
prepared  to  bring  out  underlying  principles 
and  both  a  written  and  a  graphic  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  unit  of  work  were  offered.  Miss 
Gaskill,  helping  teacher  in  music,  prepared 
a  list  of  aims  in  music  education,  as  well  as 
a  list  of  songs  suitable  for  a  large  number 
of  units  in  both  lower  and  upper  groups. 


Each  group  leader  is  encouraged  to  a 
municate  with  the  county  office  and  to  | 
his  impressions  concerning  results  so  fal 
to  offer  constructive  suggestions  for  fol 
development.  Sometime  during  the  pel 
covered  by  the  six  planned  meetings,  Wi 
B.  Davis,  County  Superintendent,  hop® 
visit  each  of  the  group  centers  and  to  1 
in  any  way  possible. 

The  county  office  feels  that  in  the  i 
jority  of  centers  the  esprit’  de  corps  has  hi 
splendid  and  that  many  fine  results  i 
be  forthcoming.  This  year  has  been  a  d] 
cult  one  for  the  usually  large  numbd 
teachers  from  Morris  County  who  take; 
tension  work,  and  these  group  meeting^ 
ford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  insjj 
tion  and  service.  Several  centers  have  n 
led  to  see  a  variety  of  needs,  such  as  a  f 
ter  informed  public  concerning  the  phii 
ophy  and  the  objectives  of  a  modern  schq 
a  more  flexible  program  adapted  to  d| 
needs  and  growth,  a  far  different  meal 
ing  rod  for  accomplishment,  a  more  effed 
type  of  report  card,  and  some  experinU 
and  control  groups  to  test  out  cer 
theories. 


An  effort  was  made  to  consider  the  3  R’s 
and  the  3  C’s  of  education  through  a  study 
of  desirable  character  traits.  Teachers  were 
asked  to  consider  which  of  some  thirty  de¬ 
sirable  traits  can  be  most  successfully  de¬ 
veloped  by  stressing  the  3  R’s  and  which  by 
stressing  the  3  C’s.  It  is  most  evident  from 
a  study  of  this  kind  that  a  progressive  school 
needs  much  opportunity  for  both. 


PICTURE  MOUNTS 
PAPER  PRODUCTS 

OF  ALL  VARIETIES 

Towels  .  Soap  .  Cups  .  Tissues 
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COY,  DISBROW  &  CO.,  Inc. 

686  Greenwich  St.  New  York  City 


PLAYS 


The  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  since  1933  and  is  still 


rising.  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  statistics  record  an  av* 


erage  increase  of  9^^  since  March,  1933,  and  anf^^ 
increase  of  18^  in  the  cost  of  food  and  clothing.  ^  g 


Wages  and  salaries  are  increasing  to  keep  pace  with 
the  increasing  cost  of  living.  Since  February,  1933, 
Federal  Government  has  restored  10^  of  its  employees' 
[  15^  reduction;  the  remaining  5^  will  be  restored  July 

1, 1935.  Private  industry  is  following  the  lead. 

Teachers'  salaries  are  being  restored  in  both  the  na¬ 
tion  and  the  state.  Three  hundred  and  eighteen  cities 
throughout  the  United  States  either  maintained  their 
•  regular  salary  schedules  or  have  restored  pre-depression 
schedules. 


In  the  state,  22  districts  restored  reductions  in  teach¬ 
ers'  salaries  this  year,  six  have  agreed  to  restoration,  17 
are  expected  to  act  favorably  upon  it,  and  53  more  now 
have  it  under  consideration.* 


1^ 


From  material  prepared  by  the 
Fort  Lee  Teachers  Association 


*See  page  7  of  this  issue  of  the  Review  for  the  results  of  a 
state-wide  survey  of  salary  cuts  and  restorations. 


NEW  COMPLETE  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHlfili 


OUR  WORLD  TODA^ 

ROY  WINTHROP  HATCH  ^ 

State  Teachers  CoOef  e  p 

Montclair  ^ 

1 

**Science  has  made  neighbors  of  all  nations.  May  understandin|^ 
and  justice  make  them  friends.”  A 

The  New  Geographies  promote  international  understanding.  J 

They  are  also  the  newest,  most  interesting,  and  most  attractive 
of  all  the  geographies.  3 

Our  World  Today  op^s  a  new  era  for  progressive  teachers  dB 
geography.  Old  fashions  are  being  discarded  for  the  modeiH 
ideals  of  this  new  series.  ^ 

Interest  as  well  as  newness  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  Our  Worl^ 
Today.  Every  page  shows  the  skill  of  two  teachers  who 
from  experience  how  to  make  geography  interesting  to  childrei^ 


ALLYN  and  BACON  | 

SaSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  1 

ATLANTA  SAN  FRANCISCO  DALLAS 


DE  FOREST  STULL 
Teachers  College 
Columbia 
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